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CIVIC AND SCENIC NEW ENGLAND. 
By ORAMEL S. SENTER. 
IV. SPRINGFIELD AS IT WAS AND IS. 


Tue Valley of the Connecticut eS = 
River is noted not only for its 
charming scenery, but for the great 
number of its beautiful towns. 
These dot and adorn this stream 
of flowing crystal like pearls 
threaded with a cord of silver. 
And then, there are hundreds of 
of villages and hamlets that are 
gems of their kind; and most at- 
tractive and pleasing of all are the 
numberless finely cultivated farms, 
in the centre of which, or at some 
feasible, and it may be sightly 
point, stands the stately mansion 
adorned with grand old shade trees 
of elm, sycamore and maple; or 
instead of this noble relic of other 
days, may be seen the cozy cottage, 
exquisitely neat in style, ornamented 
with shrubbery and flowers without, 
and fitted up by the hand of cul- 
tured taste within, till it is a para- 
gon of comfort and refined enjoy- 
ment. From Saybrook to Con- 
necticut Lake, there is not a mile, 
except perhaps at one point, that 
does not abound in fertile farms 
and pleasant sites for dwellings ; 
and every turn in the fair river 
presents some landscape of mild 
and charming loveliness, or some 
grand scene of picturesque and 
sublime beauty. 

The people of this favored spot 
are moral, temperate, industrious 
and frugal; and, as might be ex- 
pected, poverty and crime are alike 
almost unknown among them. In- ™ = 
telligent, stable, and characterized em rm = = 
by a manly independence, they THE New Court-House. 
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. . ‘ ¥ Pande 
move on in the quiet, even tenor of their ways, | sion—of schools, churches, libraries and other 


seeking chiefly their own happiness and that of their | institutions calculated to refine and elevate the 
families; but when called to act for the commu-| people. In one of its most attractive portions, 
nity or the public, they do its business as faithfully | lying under the shadow of Mount Holyoke, within 
as they would their own. Not ignorant of public | a territory of some ten miles in extent, there are 
affairs, nor unmindful of their country’s welfare, | two Colleges of the highest order—Amherst and 
they yet give little heed to administrations and | Smith’s at Northampton—one for young men, the 
policies, except in their bearing upon the general | other for young women; one of the three Insane 
good ; for whoever is a Asylums of Massachu- 
President and what- = setts, a school for deaf 
ever party triumphs, mutes, on an improved 
makes but slight differ- system, with the finest 
ence to them personal- buildings and best fa- 
ly, for the heavens will cilities, both of the 
still be propitious, and latter being at North- 
at the right time open ampton; Mount Hol- 
their windows and let ~- yoke Female Semi- 
gently down the copi- -= nary, founded by Mary 
ous shower, and distill - - Lyon, and one of the 
upon their crops day = oldest and most favor- 
by day the gentle and ~ : ably known in the 
fertilizing dew; and country, and some- 
the earth, which is thing like a dozen 
their grand bank of first-class academies, 
deposit and discount, = including the fine 
that never breaks un- | classic school, ‘‘ Wil- 
less rent by an earth- & : liston Academy,”’ at 
quake—least likely of : a= East Hampton, 
all places here—in due 3 founded by the mil- 
time is sure to yield © lionaire whose name 
an abundant increase. S it worthily bears. In 
Year by year the grass what other part of the 
springs upon their country, among the 
hillsides, the rich luxu- rural districts, shall 
riant grain waves in : — “e we find the equal of 
the ll and in Se this? And sr in the 
the fullness of the season the golden harvest is | Connecticut Valley, scores of places can be found 
gathered home. Field and fold yield generously, | almost as highly favored, and hundreds more, 
fruits of various kinds bless the sight, and when | where, if they have not so many literary institu- 
the grand festal day of New England (Thanks- | tions, they have an abundance of the good things 
giving) comes, both the villager and the husband- | of life with every needed privilege. This, then, 
man, the mechanic and the tiller of the soil, may | if not the ideal land of which philosophers have 
sit down to tables groaning with the good things | dreamed and poets sung, realized, where peace and 
of earth, and each head of his happy household | plenty reign and the primal virtues, temperance, 
may say, with reverent voice and grateful heart: | industry, integrity and justice, pure and impartial, 
““We thank Thee, Divine Giver, that whatever | flourish—it is the nearest approach to it that we 
others in Thy providential dealings may lack, | have ever known. 
Thou hast withheld from us, and from this favored | But, dropping all figure of speech or flights of 
land, no good thing!’’ imagination, there is no doubt that, staid and un- 
This Valley is not only productive and beautiful, | demonstrative as the people of this fair and favored 
but is blessed with an abundance—almost profu- | spot are, the influence of their intelligence and 
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moral worth is felt 
throughout the 
land, and from this 
peaceful Valley 
healthful streams 
flow forth to bless 
and beautify the 
whole earth. 
Among the many 
delightful towns of 
this fairest portion 
of New England, if 
not of the Union, 
we might name 
Middletown, Weth- 
ersfield and Hart- 
ford, in Connecti- 
cut; Springfield, 
Northampton, 
Greenfield and 
Deerfield, in Massa- 
chusetts; Brattle- 
boro, Windsor and 
Newbury, in Vt.; 
and St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, which 
is on a principal 
affluent of the Con- 
necticut River and 
on the western 
slope of the same 
Valley, might pro- 
perly be included. 
But the most 
attractive of them 
all, and one of the 
most beautiful 
places in the coun- 
try, is Springfield, 
Massachusetts. We 
know not which 
most to admire, its 
almost unequaled 
location, its broad 
and well-shaded 
streets, its fine pub- 
lic and private 
edifices, the variety 
and value of its in- 
dustrial and trad- 
ing enterprises, or 
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that happy combination of all that is desira- 
ble in its social and business interests. It has 
long been the shire town of Hampden County, 
which was formerly under the name of Hamp- 
shire, having been divided into three counties, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin. It is one of 
the oldest towns in the State, having been settled 
in 1635, the first in Western Massachusetts, and 
the first in the Valley north of Windsor, Con- 
necticut. In the early. Indian wars it was once 
or twice sacked and burned. In fact this whole 





Valley, now so peaceful and prosperous, with 
none to disturb its inhabitants or make them 





afraid, was the scene of many a shocking massacre | 
by the bloodthirsty savages and their almost 
equally savage allies, the French of page nd, 
Religious bigotry and hatred did not lessen the | 
fiery zeal and cruelty of these early allies of the | 
Indian tribes of the North—the Algonquin and | 
St. Francis nations. 





very emblem of peace, plenty and undisturbed 
repose. If such is the effect of recalling the 
impression which the narrative of these things 
made on the mind in early life, what must have 
been the reality to those who witnessed and espe- 


| cially those who endured them? And what must 


have been the untold suffering of those who lived 
in constant fear of sudden massacre, and worse 
still, of captivity, torture, and finally the most 
cruel death; thus dying daily, as it were, in imagi- 
nation and the fear and dread of impending danger? 
As we gaze at those fertile and charming fields 


| waving with luxuriant grain and laden with the 


fruitage of the seasons; 
as we behold the flocks 
grazing undisturbed upon 
the hillsides and the 
peaceful farmhouse close 
by, affording shelter and 
security to its inmates, 
where the smoke once 
ascended over the remains 
of its slaughtered occu- 
pants; and as we pass by 
those mighty waterfalls 
which man has harnessed 
to his machinery, and 
listen to the click of the 
shuttles or the hum of 
countless spindles; and 
behold in these emblems 
and instruments of peaceful industry, thrift, pros- 
perity and happiness—the change seems hardly 
less than miraculous. It is only by considering 
these things that we can realize what the plenty, 
the comforts, the peaceful, happy homes we pos- 
sess, and the glorious institutions we inherit, cost 


Deerfield, Hadley, North- | our forefathers of Colonial and Revolutionary 


field and many other towns were partially or | times. 


wholly destroyed, and some of them were re- 
peatedly made desolate by the ruthless foe. 

We seldom pass the stream and the ledge where | 
Captain Lothrop and the eighty young men, the | 
flower of Essex County, were slaughtered, without | 
thinking of their hapless and untimely fate; and | 


One of the strange evolutions of time and 


| the revelations of historic eras, a thing that speaks 


not so much of poetic justice as of the wonderful 
changes that take place—is the fact that through- 
out New England, the descendants of those marau- 
ders, the French of Canada, who joined the 








we never hear the names of these places that were | Indians in excursions to rob, burn and destroy 
the scenes of the numerous Indian atrocities, with- | the English settlements, are now domiciled un- 
out a thrill of horror at the thought of the | disturbed in many of the very towns that their 
cruelties that were once perpetrated here, staining | forefathers helped lay waste. Such are the over- 
with the blood of men and of innocent women | turnings of time and the lessons of history! These 
and children these fair fields that are now the | Canadian French flocked into New England 
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during the late war, at the period of high prices | 


'neighbors, and its inhabitants were a stable, 
and scarcity of labor, and having gained a firm | intelligent and eminently self-satisfied people. 
foothold, will not soon be dislodged. | They thought Springfield as near perfection as it 

At avery early date, almost cotemporary with | could well be. Why should they not? Was not 
the Revolution, Springfield was made the location | its location one of the finest in the land? Had 
of a United States armory, and down to our own | it not the county business, and numerous learned 
day it has been the principal place for the manu- | and eminent professional men among its citizens? 
facture of arms by the Government. This brought | Had it not trade and more or less of commerce ? 
money into the place and gave it a sort of national | Was it not the largest and most important town 
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fame and prestige. It was also surrounded by a | in the great Valley north of Hartford? But the 
fine farming country, which naturally poured its | pride of Springfield was its aristocracy—its noted 
riches into the lap of Springfield. She had | men and ancient families, and fine gentlemen, all 
artisans and merchants and professional men, and of the olden time. There were the Pynchons, 
her local trade and influence were considerable. | the Dwights, the Edwardes, the Chapins, the 
Lumber and the lumber trade came to her from | Blisses, the Burts, the Warriners, and others that 
up the river, and groceries and mercantile traffic | might be named, and some of them were even 
from below ; for boats were accustomed to worry | millionaires. Had not Springfield reason to be 
through to this place, though navigation was proud and self-satisfied? She was. Her people 
never good above Hartford. were wealthy, aristocratic and contented. Nor 

With these moderate advantages, and some | indeed did they care for rapid growth or more 
others that might be named, it was a slow, but | business. Why should they wish to cumber and 
solid, and for that day, a prosperous Connecticut | deface their beautiful town with manufactories 
river town. Relatively it stood high among its | and fill their streets with greasy operatives and 
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dirty mechanics? No, not at all. It would de- 
grade the place and destroy forever its select 
society. 

But Springfield ‘‘saw another sight,’’ and wit- 
nessed the dawn of a new era, when railroads 
made their advent. When the Boston and Albany 
Railroad was built through here, in 1838, she had 
business forced upon her, as some men have great- 
ness thrust upon them, willing or unwilling. 
From that time we date her growth in population 
and wealth, and with it the decline of her local 
aristocracy—honorable and admirable of its kind 
—and that staidness, in which she was a represen- 
tative town of the Valley, took its departure never 
to return. 

Even after the advent of railroads, for some 
years her growth was not equal to that of many of 
the neighboring and interior towns, like New 
Haven, Hartford, Worcester, etc., for her rich 
men still invested their capital abroad, and the 
people waited for others to come and build rail- 
roads and manufactories for them. 

Now, all this is to a great extent changed, and 
Springfield is noted for the amount and variety of 
its manufactures, its extensive trade, its fine pub- 
lic and private edifices, and for the enterprise and 
wealth of its business men. One of its citizens, 
worth ten or fifteen millions, and a prominent 
public man, commenced life a stage-driver ; though 
we are sorry that he did not have it so stated in 
the Congressional Directory, or that the writer of 
the biographical sketch should have the bad taste 
to conceal this fact, so creditable to the gentleman 
referred to, and so aptly and beautifully illustrat- 
ing the happy working of our free institutions. 

Few places excel this in the number and value of 
its manufactures. We give a list of these, the 
most full and and accurate that could be obtained, 
though we are aware that it is far from being 
complete. Among others are the following: One 
of railroad cars; two for sporting arms; one for 
revolvers; one for steam engines, boilers, etc. ; 
two for gold chains ; one of gold leaf; one of gold 
rings; three of cutlery; two of card-boards and 
glazed paper ; one of blankets ; one of cartridges ; 
two of desks and counters; three of elevators; 
one of corrugated iron; one of filters; several of 
furniture; three of hand stamps; four of hard- 
ware; one of gas generating machines ; one of gilt 
moulding ; several of harness, saddlery and trunks ; 
one of levels; two of mattresses; one of sewing- 





machine needles; one of paint; three of paper 
boxes; one of collar paper; three of paper collars ; 
two of rubber goods; one of sieves; two of show- 
cases; one of skates; two of slippers; one of 
spectacles and thimbles; two of steam pumps; 
one of matches; one of woolen goods; five of 
bricks ; one of boots and shoes ; two cotton mills ; 
two brass foundries; one of fancy stationery and 
writing paper; five book publishing establish- 
ments; one of games, and games and toys for 
children ; one of rules, dividers, etc. There are 
a number of heavy paper manufacturers living and 
storing their goods here, whose manufactories are 
at Agawam, Chester and other places outside of 
Springfield. We have given this list of its manu- 
factures because their number is so great and they 
embrace such an interesting variety, and no 
general description would convey the idea with 
the force of a specific statement. It will thus be 
seen, that, imperfect as the catalogue is, it num- 
bers nearly fifty kinds of goods and products, 
some of which are of rare and novel kinds. Over 
five thousand men are employed in the different 
manufactories, giving this city substantial pros- 
perity, even in these exceptionally hard times, 
that is in marked contrast with most other places. 
Among the most extensive of these, is the es- 
tablishment of Wesson & Co., manufacturers of 
pistols, employing from six hundred to one thou- 
sand hands; and that of Wasson & Co., car 
manufacturers, who have a still larger number 
of workmen, and whose fame in this line is of 
world-wide notoriety. 

Go where we will, we see their make of cars; 
and a Springfield man may travel around the 
globe, so to speak, and still ride very possibly in 
cars that were made in his own city, with a proud 
consciousness that increases his self-respect and 
gives him a higher regard for the place of his 
residence. 

We should like to speak particularly of the more 
interesting or curious manufactures of this place, but 
can mention only one; we refer to that, or rather 
those of Milton Bradly & Company, in whose in- 
ventions and productions we became much inte- 
rested on our recent trip to Springfield. In visit- 
ing our summer resorts and observing the different 
games, and especially when inspecting some of the 
many ingenious and even intellectual amusements 
for children in our shops, we have often wondered 
who could get up all these, and provide so abun- 
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dantly for the entertainment and instruction of 
‘* the little folks.’” To Mr. Bradly they and their 
fortunate fathers and mothers are largely indebted 
for the invention and improvement of their games. 
Mr. Bradly uses the most improved machinery, 
and employs at times as many as a hundred hands 
in this interesting and important business ; for, as 
some one has well observed, ‘‘ Give me the writing 
of a nation’s songs and I will control her politics ;’’ 
so most emphatically may it be said, ‘*‘ Give one 
the making of the children’s games and the con- 
trol of their amusements, and he will determine 
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the character of the rising generation.’’ Toa 
great extent at least this is true, and a most inte- 
resting and responsible work it is! But Mr. 
Bradly, of a courteous and genial spirit and inven- 
tive turn of mind, and an enthusiast in his calling, 
is just the man for the business, and the articles 
which he gets up supply the land with the best 
class of games and ingenious devices to amuse and 
instruct and make happy ‘‘ the dear children.”’ A 
draftsman and engraver, etc., by profession, Mr. 
Bradly is the ‘‘ factotum’’ man, and life and soul 
of his establishment. Practical as well as inventive, 
he has been as successful in securing the prosperity 
of his own business as in exciting the interest and 
promoting the happiness of thousands and tens of 
thousands of his little protegés. We ought to 
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mention that Mr. Bradly has taken the lead in 
introducing and improving the methods of ‘‘ Kin- 
dergarten,’’ having gotten up and published several 
editions of a standard work upon this subject, and 
manufactured the apparatus and materials which 
this system or mode of instruction calls for. 

We remember well when it was maintained that 
Springfield could not successfully rival other large 
and wealthy towns, already controlling the pat- 
ronage of the country, in the very lines of goods 
which she now either leads in, or bravely comes 
up for her full share of patronage. All this shows 


st 


that the trite old proverb, ‘‘A faint heart never 
wins a fair lady’’ might be slightly modified, to 
read with equal force, ‘‘A faithless man never 
wins a fortune, unless he steals it; and the man 
who lacks enterprise will fail to gain the best 
prizes in the business world.’’ 

Among the various arts and trades, such as 
engraving, electrotyping, lithographing, dentistry, 
and many others that might be named, her arti- 
sans claim to do as good work as can be obtained 
in the country, and the engravings of this article 
are not bad evidence of this in their line. 

We wish we had the data at hand to give the 
amount in dollars of the yearly products of her 
various and prolific industries. They would, un- 
questionably, count up many millions. 
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Among the various manufactures of Springfield, 
it may interest the reader to know that the postal 
cards, now so popular and extensively used, are 
manufactured here—or were, and we suppose are 
still—by Messrs. Morgan & Co. ; while the Gov- 
ernment bank-note paper is made at Glen Mills, 
in Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 

In one respect this city ranks low, and yet high. 
Her public debt, all told, amounts to only about 
one million of dollars, a mere trifle in a city of 
her wealth and resources. Happy would it be for 
other cities had they acted upon as honorable 
principles and wise forethought! 

Perhaps we ought not to have mentioned this 
interesting and very uncommon fact, lest there 
should be an immense hegira of the victims of 
reckless waste, misrule, and robbery from other 
cities to this financial Mecca. 

As a still further evidence of the wealth and 
prosperity of the place and the saving habits of the 
people, we will cite one item. In the different 
‘*Savings’’ institutions the amount several years 
ago was eight million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, now probably fully nine million dollars, while 
the other banks have about three millions of 
capital. 

The valuation—which in New England is put at 
about two-thirds the worth of the property—is 
given at thirty-eight million three hundred and 
thirty-six thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
eight dollars. 

Springfield has been somewhat noted as the home 
of prominent public and literary men. Of the 
latter, none is probably so well known and widely 
esteemed as Dr. J. G. Holland, author of ‘‘ Tim- 
othy Titcomb,”’ ‘*Gold Foil,’’ ‘‘ Bitter-Sweet,’’ 
and various other works, and who at the present 
time is the popular editor of Scribner's Monthly, 
and also St. Wicholas, a magazine for the ‘‘ Little 
Folks.”’ 

In the newspaper line, Springfield is favorably 
known. The Sfringfield Republican has attained 
a wide circulation, and a national reputation 
unusual for a journal outside of the large cities. 
Its popularity and success have been due in large 
measure to the pen of Dr. Holland, who was for 
many years connected with its editorial staff, 
although Mr. Samuel W. Bowles, the senior editor 
and proprietor, wields a terse and vigorous pen. 
He has also figured to some extent as an author. 

By the way, we are often reminded of the fact 





that many persons are in doubt when they see J. 
G. Holland’s name with a ‘‘ Dr.’’ appended to it, 
whether it means ‘‘M.D.’’ or ‘*D.D.’’ Well, 
we can assure them that Dr. Holland was in early 
life a real doctor of medicine, not one who hurls 
at people divine anathemas. For a short time he 
dealt out real pills, bitter of course, but probably 
sugar-coated ; or, though bitter to the taste, sweet 
in their healing effects, either of which facts might 
have suggested the title to his work christened 
with the paradoxical name of ‘‘ Bittersweet.’’ It 
is said the Doctor did not like the business of 
dispensing medicine, so he took to dealing out 
doses of literature to the people, which they 
received gladly and swallowed with nods of ap- 
proval. In return, they have given him fortune 
and fame. 

Professor Parsons, late of Cambridge Law School, 
once wittily remarked, respecting William Cullen 
Bryant, who left the law in disgust to become an 
editor, that ‘‘ The profession lost a very poor 
lawyer, and the public gained a very good editor 
and poet.’’ This applies to Dr. Holland only in 
part; for it is said by persons from the field of his 
short professional experience, that he would have 
made a skillful physician had he continued in 
the practice. But this honorable and useful pro- 
fession did not accord with his tastes, nor with 
the aspirations of that genius which has placed 
him in the front rank of the popular writers of 
America. 

We have referred to the Springfield Republican 
and its remarkable success in the journalistic field. 
First it was a weekly and then a daily paper, or 
rather both weekly and daily, and succeeded in 
each stage of its growth; though as a daily its 
early progress was slow, and its success for some 
time was looked upon by the public as doubt- 
ful. When established on a firm basis, people 
believed that it could succeed, because it had 
succeeded ; but it was thought that another daily 
could not possibly exist and prosper in Spring- 
field. Several attempts were made to establish 
one, but were only partially successful, till the 
Daily Union was started. Mr. Bowles of the 
Republican had become too much of a “reformer” 
to suit the conservative men of the great Repub- 
lican party, when the patronage of such, and that 
of many others, was transferred to the ‘‘new 
paper,’’ which issued a weekly as well as a daily 
edition, and gradually attained a firm foothold and 
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a vigorous growth. It was started in 1864, but | than that several churches can be nail Es- 
did not come under the able management of the | | pecially they do not doubt the permanent pros- 
present publisher, Mr. Clark W. Bryan, till 1872. | perity of the Daily Union. Messrs. Bryan & 
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Mr. Bryan is a graduate from the business depart- | Co. also carry on a somewhat extensive business 
ment of Zhe Republican, and we presume that | in book-binding and publishing. 

that institution lost one of the “main spokes of | One specimen of their work we noticed in a very 
the wheel’’ when he stepped over to the other | full and finely gotten up directory of Springfield, 
office. The Union is a large, well edited and | which we thought alike creditable to the city that 
prosperous paper, and no one doubts now that | will sustain so large and expensive a work of this 
two dailies can succeed in Springfield, any more | kind, and to the firm who got it up. Their place 
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of business, which is a large brick structure, 
looking very much as represented in the engraving, 
is ever the scene of great activity, mental and 
physical, of brain work and hand-craft, and is the 
very type of solid prosperity and well-earned 
success. 

Springfield has several book publishing firms 
of extensive business and national reputation. 
Amé6ng these, none is more widely or favorably 
known than that of the brothers G. & C. Merriam. 
They are known not only to men of bookcraft, 
in the making and selling, but every scholar and 
almost every child throughout the land is as 
familiar with the name of the publishers of Web- 
ster’s Dictionaries as with household words. Those 
acquainted with the business locations of Spring- 
field, will recall their old place of business at the 
corner of State and Main streets, now bearing 
other names on the sign and reading strangely to 
those who were conversant with this city twenty 
years ago. There are many pleasant memories 
connected with this corner bookstore, and one 
very singular incident, which occurred at the 
period referred to. We think it worth relating, 
as illustrating animal psychology if nothing more. 

A horse became frightened near ‘‘ Armory Hill,” 
and ran furiously down State street, clearing him- 
self from the carriage, and making in his course a 
wide path among the frightened occupants of the 
street. The animal was in such a complete frenzy 
of fear as to be apparently blind to every object 
and obstacle, and on reaching Main street, in- 
stead of turning up or down this broad thorough- 
fare, it struck madly across the way, at a slight 
angle, dashed into the bookstore of the Merriams, 
through the show-case window, and passing out 
the back side, struck against the rear of another 
building, with solid brick walls, and fell down 
dead. As the horse came pell-mell through the 
store, crashing glass and scattering books, the 
sight was so strange and unaccountable that the 
frightened clerks and customers disappeared up 
stairs or wherever they could betake themselves, 
as suddenly as if a meteor or an exploded steam- 
engine had shot through the establishment. No 
wonder they rushed from the countersand ceased for 
the moment to dispense books and stationery, for 
this unexpected visitor had opened to their won- 
dering eyes the most striking passage which they 
had ever seen among the literature of the day. But 
the most remarkable fact remains to be told. The 








concussion of the horse against the wall was such 
as not only to crush his breast, but the force of 
the blow was so great as to break in two a solid 
sandstone window sill. This fact suggests that 
possibly the horse, in running down a steep hill 
(as State street then was) almost with the speed 
of the wind, had got under such momentum that 
he could not turn on reaching Main street, but 
only veer, as he did, at a partial angle. And yet 
it is reasonable to suppose that he would have 
made a more successful attempt had he not been 
blind with fright. We will offset this incident 
with Murray’s story of ‘*A Mad Horse,’’ though 
this is true, while the apochryphal historian of the 
Adirondacks now acknowledges that his famous 
narrative was a fiction. 

One of the old landmarks noticeable and pleas- 
ant to former residents or visitors at Springfield, 
is the First Congregational Church. It is a plain 
wood structure, but has a fine location on Hamp- 
den Square, around which cluster the City Hall, 
Court-house, and other prominent public build- 
ings.. Yet we presume that in a.few years it will 
have to yield to the ravages of time or the behests 
of fashionable religion, and give place to some 
more costly and imposing structure. Its former 
pastor, Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D., who preached 
here his fiftieth anniversary sermon, and some time 
thereafter, was a man of tall, large figure, and 
strong mind, blunt, sincere, and somewhat eccen- 
tric. At one time he had acquired a great pen- 
chant for attending auctions—not to buy goods, 
but to watch the proceedings. Perhaps he thought 
it a good school in which to study character and 
draw therefrom material for his sermons; or, as a 
favorable place to unbend and relieve his mind 
after the strain and tension of preaching and 
pastoral labors; but most likely, it was one of 
those foibles, if not decided faults, to which cler- 
gymen as well as others are liable. This practice 
became the subject of remark, and an offence to 
some of the weaker or stronger brethren, and 
their pastor was told of his failing. He promised 
to reform in the matter complained of, kept his 
word faithfully, and henceforth the tall form of 
the venerable preacher was no more seen to cast 
a shadow across the threshold of the auction room. 
At another time he was reminded that his sermons 
were too long for modern tastes, and especially to 
hold the young and draw strangers. He thanked 
the brother kindly for the suggestion, and hence- 
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forth his discourses were remarkably short for a | Springfield has many elegant private residences 


man of his years. 
Another incident illustrates both his eccentricity 
and his bluntness, A gentleman came to church 





HIGH SCHOOL. 


one Sabbath, tormented with a pair of squeaking 
boots, which, by the way, we think, rather worse 
than a crying baby. The unfortunate victim of 
this trap set for his unwary feet by some wicked 
son of Crispin, had his pew in the gallery, and at 
the farther end; or for some reason had started to 
take his seat there. To add to his embarrassment, 
the services had commenced, and the venerable 
preacher was reading the first hymn. As the man 
moved slowly and painfully along the aisle, the 
sweat, we presume, oozing through every pore, 
and agony wringing his soul, while the tell-tale 
boots announced every step of his progress with the 
soul-torturing and ominous ‘‘ squeak !’’ *‘squeak !” 
when he had got about half way to his destina- 
tion, the blunt and sorely tried preacher could 
stand it no longer, but stopping short in the 
midst of his hymn, and pointing his finger to the 
man, he called out, in a loud and authoritative 
tone of voice (all who ever heard the doctor will 
remember how strong the heavy bass tones of that 
voice were), ‘‘Sit down, sir! Sit down!’’ The 
unfortunate man settled down into the seat nearest 
at hand, looking as though he would sink through 
the floor, or wished heartily that it might open 
and swallow him up. We presume he did not 
go straightway out and drown himself, or burn the 
offending boots, but we have no doubt he was led 
to meditate upon the bluntness of the parson and 
the trials that sometimes attend church-going. 

As we have already more than intimated, 





and an unusual number of public edifices of more 
than ordinary architectural merits. Among the 
Jatter we might name the City Hall, of brick; the 
Court-house, of granite; the public or free Library, 
and the High School buildings, both of brick, 
beautifully ornamented with light sandstone; 
and several of the churches of sandstone (called 
here ‘‘ free stone’’), or of this material combined 
with brick—that are of large dimensions, fine 
proportions and a high order of architectural 
structure and finish. Notably among these is the 
church of Rev. Mr. Buckingham’s people (Con- 
gregational) on Maple street ; the Second Baptist 
and the Unitarian, on State street; the Episcopal 
on Chestnut street, and several others of much 
merit in architectural design and material, which 
we cannot now recall by street and name. The 
first and last have admirable locations, having 
elevated sites on two of the finest streets of the 
city. Outside of the churches, the Court-house 
and High School buildings have the most archi- 
tectural merit; although the Third National Bank, 
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especially its front, situated on Main street, and 
of iron, is considered by the citizens of Springfield 
as the most imposing specimen of architecture in 
the place. It very strikingly resembles the Stewart 
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Home for sewing girls, at Thirty-fourth street 
and Fourth avenue, New York City. The picture 
of the High School building does not do it justice. 
Pictures generally either flatter or depreciate the 
objects they are supposed to represent. 

We have alluded to the exceptionally fine situa- 
tion of Springfield. A word of explanation respect- 
ing the special topography of its site, may serve to 
make its attractions in this respect more apparent. 
The Connecticut River spreads out to a great 
width opposite to the city and below it, having 
narrowed above, at Hadly Falls, and again con- 
tracting its limits at Windsor Locks below. Along 
by the city, its direction is southeast, but near the 
south end, it sweeps gradually and gracefully— 
grandly we may say—towards the west, making 
the great curve which is seen to good advantage 
in the picture giving a birds-eye view of Spring- 
field. The apex of the curve to this magnificent 
sweep of water is on the east or left side and 
towards the city. On both sides, the river is 
bordered by fine meadows and table lands, rising 
on the side of the city by steps or terraces to a 
crowning summit of table land, on the most 
beautiful and commanding point of which the 
United States Armory is situated. This affords 
the finest sites for the streets and houses, which, 
being made to conform with the natural shape 
of the ground, rise one above another in an 
attractive and sightly order, giving the fortu- 
nate dwellers here delightful views of their city 
and the surrounding country. The prospect from 
the Armory, or rather Arsenal building, is one of 
surpassing loveliness. Not many of our older towns 
are built upon plans thus wisely formed from hints 
given by Nature. 

Springfield is most favorably located for commu- 
nication by railways with all parts of the country, 
not so much from their number, as from their 
peculiar and favorable location; or rather, its 
position in reference to these. It is midway be- 
tween Boston and Albany; nearly midway, on the 
best route, to the White Mountains, Canada East, 
etc. ; and the favorite route to Boston and other 
portions of New England, both summer and win- 
ter, especially the latter, is by way of ‘‘ The Valley 
City.’’ But the company that gave Springfield 
the first start, and imparted to her the new life, 
and most of all helped to make her what she is to- 
day, was the Boston and Albany Railroad, for 
many years called the Western Railroad, so 





named from the grand object which it had in view, 
namely, opening up communication between Mas- 
sachusetts and the Great West. 

In our references to the Springfield of the past, 
we briefly alluded to its local trade, which was 
considerable even in those early days. This has 
in fact been a leading feature of its business in 
every period of its history. 

But while the retail trade of her merchants has 
been large, it was not until recently that they 
had, or really expected much wholesale business. 
But by judicious and persevering efforts, her more 
enterprising dealers have within the last few years 
built up a large trade with Western Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Southern Vermont, in the whole- 
sale line, thus wisely emulating the enterprise 
of the manufacturers, and spurring them on to new 
efforts in their lines, if they would not have their 
laurels eclipsed in the race for success. In thus 
competing successfully with the traders of New 
York and Boston, they deserve great credit, as 
well as the profits which we trust they have reaped. 
Once, such an effort would have been thought pre- 
posterous, and to broach the idea would have 
brought ridicule upon its authors. But why should 
they not succeed in this bold style of enterprise 
in thus presuming to compete with the large 
cities, as well as the newspapers and manufac- 
turers of their city? 

In the matter of hotels, this place has a reputa- 
tion of many years standing—long antecedent, in 
fact, to the advent of railroads. The United States 
Hotel, afterwards rebuilt and called Warriner’s 
Union House, was known throughout the con- 
tinent, being noted for its home comforts and fine 
cookery, especially the latter, in the good old days 
when it was done by the first-class American house- 
wives, instead of being entrusted to ‘‘ Biddy,’’ or 
anything but a good cook. Mrs. Warriner was 
the queen of the household, who presided in the 
realm of the kitchen, as well as in the parlor, and, 
like thousands of her countrywomen of that day, 
was more proud of her rule and triumphs here, 
than ever Victoria was of the throne and sceptre 
of Great Britain. 

Afterwards, the Massassoit House was established 
and became a worthy competitor for the public 
favor, and finally eclipsed the other house, after 
the reign of Mrs. Warriner had waned through 
age, and finally ceased. At this transition period of 
the houses, when one was waxing, and just before 
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the other was beginning to wane, an amusing inci- | Often have we heard gentlemen remark, in different 
dent occurred, illustrative of both hotel life and | parts of the country, that this house has no supe- 
human nature. A Southern gentleman, who had | rior in the United States. Its rival at the present 
tried Mrs. Warriner’s home comforts and was | time, and one of the two best houses in Spring- 
greatly delighted with them—especially the table | field, is the Haynes Hotel, situated on Main street, 
fare—recommended one of : e 
his friends about to come = a = = *. 
North, by all means to stop 
at the United States, as the 
hotel was then called. On 
arriving in Springfield, he re- 
quested the coachman to take 
him to the United States 
Hotel. He accordingly took 
him there. When the door 
of the coach was opened for = = 
him to alight, the gentleman =~ = 
remained in his seat. After ~= 
waiting awhile, the driver, 
surprised at his conduct, said, 
‘* Mister! are you not a going 
to get out?’’ ‘I thought I 
directed you to take me to 
the United States Hotel,’’ #2 
said the gentleman, equally 
surprised and impatient with 
the driver. ‘*So you did, 
and so I have done, sir— 
will you be good enough to = 
step out?’? The astonished — 
passenger put his head out ~ 
of the coach, surveyed the , 
premises—then a plain wood 
structure—and, with a min- 
gled look of disappointment 
and contempt, addressing 
the coachman, said, ‘‘ If his : 
is the United States, drive 
me to the Massassoit.’’ This 
occurrence was a standing i 
joke in Springfield for years. 
We remark, however, that = ——— Ce : 
the gentleman should have Trinity MerHopist EpiscopaL CHURCH. 
shown more good sense and 
regard for the opinion and recommendation of | near State. It is the largest hotel in the city and 
his friend. Had he tried Mrs. Warriner’s fair | has a good reputation, though we cannot speak of 
linen and fine cookery, the house would have | its fare from personal experience, nor that of the 
looked all right. But so the world judges from | Massassoit, within the last few years. 
first impressions and outside appearances ! In the olden time, each prominent citizen 
The Massassoit has still a high reputation, after | thought to know every business man in the place, 
trying the public favor for over thirty years. ' and almost every person. Judge Morris, the elder, 
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once remarked that ‘‘the time had been not long | | though character had gone out of the world, or 
before, when he knew every man in Springfield.’’ | dropped out of our estimate of men and things. 
He said this to give force to the proverb which | It has, so to speak, been demonetized; or, so 
he repeated, and which once prevailed all through | _ badly alloyed as to become uncurrent. In this 
the Connecticut Valley, ‘‘You know we must | item we suspect our fathers had the advantage of us; 
summer and winter a man before we can have | and doubtless some of the business men of Spring- 
confidence in him.’’ | field as it is, who have suffered from the specula- 
tion, insolvency, and 
fraudulent tricks of theiz 
debtors, would not ob- 
ject to a return of the 
sound character and 
business faith that pre- 
vailed in good old days 
of Springfield as it was, 
when every man knew 
whom he could trust. 

In territorial limits 
Springfield was many 
times larger than at 
present, being some 
twelve miles square, and 
containing, if we mis- 
take not, what is now 
embraced in the town- 
ships of Agawam, West 
Springfield, Holyoke, 
Chickopee, and Long 
Meadow, in addition 
to its present terri- 
tory. Chickopee was 
the last to be set off. 
The population of its 
former limits is at this 
time not less than sixty 
thousand. 

The old township was 
first called Agawam, 
but at an early date was 
Bx changed to that which 
“ DaiLy UNION” BUILDING. it now bears. Whether 
the name of Spring- 

It was substantially the idea expressed by | field was derived from the town by that name in 
Chatham on a memorable occasion, when he said: | England, or from the abundance of springs that 
‘Pardon me, gentlemen, confidence is a plant of | were found within its limits, is not quite clear. We 
slow growth.’’ But with our New England ancestors | believe, however, that the weight of opinion favors 
—particularly the staid people of this valley— | the latter supposition. It certainly does no violence 
their confidence once gained was not easily for- | to facts to suppose this, for there was a great 
feited ; and character went for much in all trans- | number of springs on the site of the present city, 
actions. It was a man’s accumulated fortune, his | sufficient to form brooks of considerable size, and 
life-estate, so to speak. Now it would seem as | to be quite an obstacle to building along some of 
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the streets, particularly under the first and last | and mutton is supplied from her Valley and the 


terraces as you ascend the hill. These facts would 
give the name a natural and reasonable origin. 


hillside farms that border upon it; and most of 


the vegetables, except the very earliest, which are 


Many would doubtless prefer the old name of | brought from the South, come from the immediate 
‘“‘ Agawam,”’ as more classical if not more eupho- | vicinity and of course are much more fresh, 


nious, since it comes, not from the language 
of our civilized ancestors, but from the nomen- 
clature of a race of savages whom we honor 
by driving off or slaying and retaining their 
names—which is like killing the bird and 
keeping his nest or stuffed skin. We think 
that the passion for Indian names, is taste with 
a vengeance—certainly with savageness. 

The climate of this region is remarkably 
mild and equable for New England, with pure 
air in summer and but few harsh winds in 
winter. Oft and 
again snow is seen 
upon the distant 
hills, while it is 
sunny and snowless 
in the basin in which 
Springfield is loca- 
ted. This basin or 
valley issome twenty- 
five miles in width 
by fifty in length, 
with only one slight 
break at Mount Hol- 
yoke, and far enough 
from the ocean to 
escape its harsh 
winds; and is_ so 
sheltered by the sur- 
rounding hills and 
mountains as to es- 
cape in a measure, 
the strong, cold 
winds of the land. 
The difference is so 
marked and so much in its favor, that persons 
come from the sea coast to enjoy its more favorable 
climate. 

Springfield has one of the best markets in the 
country, and why should it not, surrounded as it 
is by the finest farming region in the East? In 
fact her truck patch is the whole Connecticut 
Valley ; and she is planted right in the midst of a 
continuous farm, four hundred miles in length, 
by from five to fifteen in width, highly cultivated 
and rich as a garden. Much of her choicest beef 
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palatable and wholesome, than those that 
are transported a great distance and deteri- 
orated by keeping, as is necessarily the case 
with most other markets of the country. 
The finest melons—crisp, sweet and juicy 
—are raised here that are grown in any part 
of the country. And it is a well-known 
fact, that this Valley, especially in the lower 
half of it, can beat the world in the quality 
of the noxious weed that it raises. It is 
used chiefly for wrappers and is noted for 
the fineness and 
toughness of its fibre. 
Before the quality 
of this tobacco was 
known and approved 
by the public, it 
was sold in New 
York under the name 
of ‘*Finest Havana 
Leaf.’’ As we passed 
through the Valley, 
up and back, the 
other day, we saw 
hundreds and thou- 
sands of acres of 
this plant, rank and 
luxuriant in the 
highest degree, and 
beautiful too, were 
it not for the waste 
and nuisance that is 
init. It has a tropi- 
cal rankness and 
beauty, especially 
when seen in large fields. But then, we could 
not help thinking—and we may as well give the 
reader the benefits of our moralizing—of the 
millions of money that it annually wastes, and 
the thousands of acres of the choicest lands that 
it occupies and draws the life and marrow from, 
that had better be devoted to raising bread for 
starving children—and all for what? Why to 
furnish a useless, injurious and very costly weed. 
Among the features of interest in Springfield, 
the United States Armory has ever occupied a 
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leading place. Its location on the crowning sum- 
mit of a beautiful plateau several hundred feet 
above the Connecticut River, leaves nothing to be 
desired in this respect; its facilities for manufac- 
turing arms are ample, and its machinery of the 
most approved kinds, most of it invented here, 
and much of it having been copied in Europe. 
The rules and discipline are excellent, whether 
under civil or military supervision; the quality 
of the work is equal to that turned out at the 
manufactory of any nation in the world; the 
grounds, containing over seventy acres, are beau- 
tifully ornamented, and these with all the build- 
ings are kept in the best possible condition. The 
turning of the gun-stocks is an exceedingly inge- 
nious process, an American invention, and once 
regarded with a great degree of interest. It is said 
that when Kossuth was in this country, and visited 
the armory at Springfield, he regarded this device 
with more interest than any other among all the 
processes. Nodoubt the great Hungarian thought 
that the products of this machine, with all the 
other means at the command of the Americans, if 
they could once be placed at his disposal, would 
enable him to achieve—what he so much desired— 
the independence of his country. The same pro- 
cess has been applied to the turning of wagon- 
spokes and various other articles of daily use. 
There is one rule which we presume is still in 
force at the Armory, that we will mention. The 
United States Government very properly desires 
great perfection in the arms, both in the materials, 
the body of the work and the finish; to secure this 
requires the strictest caution on the part of the 
inspectors, and skill, care and responsibility on 
the part of the workmen. Hence, when a defect, 
or the slightest flaw is detected, at whatever stage 
of the processes, the loss is made to fall upon the 
one who should have first discovered it, though it 
lead back to the man who forged the barrel or other 
part ; and the careless or unfortunate workman must 
not only lose his own labor, but the price of all 
that has been added to it by the work of others. 
Of the arms thus carefully made, and embodying 
the latest improvements, two hundred and seventy- 
five thousand are kept constantly stored by the 
Government for emergencies. They are most ar- 
tistically erected in cases or bodies in upright 
position, pointing with almost mathematical exact- 
ness to the zenith and nadir, or centre of the 





earth. Thus standing, and glittering in the light 
like pointed tubes, the sight struck the poet 
Longfellow, as resembling a huge organ. Yes! 
they are a vast organ of life or death, according 
as they are used and accomplish results; but we 
hope the day may not be distant in the good time 
coming, when they will no longer be needed. 
Till then we must trust in the Lord, and ‘‘ keep 
our powder dry.’’ 

From one-fourth to one-half million of dollars 
are annually disbursed here through the United 
States Armory, largely to the advantage of Spring- 
field. During the late war it amounted to over 
twelve millions of arms in all, and many millions 
of dollars annually, the benefits of which are still 
felt here ; for instead of encouraging the enterpris- 
ing citizens in apathy and idleness, it served to 
stimulate them to undertake new and important 
enterprises, many of which are in active and 
successful operation to-day. The population rap- 
idly run up from fifteen to twenty-seven thousand, 
and by the State census of 1875 was found to 
have reached over thirty-one thousand; since 
which time, under the great stress of business, it 
has just about held its own, and but for its wise 
and fortunate variety of arts and industries could 
not have done this. 

The most important of the Arsenal buildings is 
the Armory, so called, in which the arms are 
stored, in the neat and tasty manner which we 
have described. On the top of this building there 
is a broad tower of semi-feudal style. The loca- 
tion of this building is very fine, and the scene 
from it is one of great extent and unsurpassed 
loveliness. It affords a magnificent birds-eye view 
of Springfield and the surrounding country, and 
none who visit the Valley should miss seeing it. 

Finally, it may be said of Springfield, in view 
of its fine location, its facilities for business, its 
numerous and valuable industries, its excellent in- 
tellectual, social, and religious priviliges, that few 
places offer greater inducements to the business 
man, or more attractions as a place of residence. 
A more busy or delightful place is not to be found 
in the length and breadth of the Connecticut Val- 
ley, the region of beautiful towns, cosy, charming 
homes, and fine, picturesque views; and taking 
into account its location and make-up, it would be 
no easy task to find its superior in any part of the 
country. 
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THE ANCIENT SLEEPY HOLLOW CHURCH IN TARRYTOWN, ON THE 
HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


By Rev. WILLIAM HALL. 


Tuis antique-looking edifice, very accurate pic- | 


tures of which as it now stands are given in con- 
nection with this article, is the oldest house of 
worship in the State of New York yet spared by 
time and change. It has from the first belonged 
to and been used by a congregation of the Pro- 
testant Reformed Dutch Church. Over the door- 
way is inserted a tablet telling its origin, and 
bearing the inscription: ‘‘ Erected and built by 
Frederic Philipse and Catherine Van Cortlant his 
wife, in 1699.”’ 

In honor of these distinguished persons and their 
family, on whose Manor estate it was built, this 
sacred structure was called the Philipsburg Church, 
and the religious society worshipping in it was 
incorporated or registered under the same title. 

To an Historical Discourse, preached in 1866 
by the Rev. Abel T. Stewart, a former pastor 
in Tarrytown, with a copy of which we have 
recently been favored by a respected lady having 
a tender regard for this venerable landmark, we 
are indebted both for the picture and the chief 
facts here presented. 

With regard to its exact age and other par- 
ticulars, Mr. Stewart has given the following 
interesting account as the result of his opportunity 
of inquiry among older parishioners: There is 
a tradition concerning the erection of this house 
which may show that it was begun as early at 
least as 1694, when the church was organized. 
As related by one of the most excellent of our 
now departed members, it is that Mr. Philipse, 
aided especially by his wife Catherine, began to 
build the church edifice two or three years before 
he finished it; that he laid the foundation, and 
then began to repr the dam at the mill; that 
when the dam was built a freshet came one night 
and washed it away; that he then erected a new 
and better dam, and the waters washed it all away 
again ; that while he and his family were in great 
distress about their loss, his old slave Harry had 
a dream, and for several nights the dream was 
repeated, to the following purpose: That God was 
displeased because Master Philipse had stopped 
building the church to build his dam, and that it 
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would never stand until the church was built; 
that he must go on and build the church and then 
the dam, and it would stand. Harry told this 
dream to his master and mistress, and they were 
both so much impressed by it that they built the 
church and then the dam; and it stood. 

The edifice, however small and unpretending 
in architecture, was built with great care and 
exceeded in some of its materials the ability of 
the country at the time of its erection. The small 
yellow brick, a few of which are still retained in 
the sides of the present entrance, were brought 
from Holland, and gracefully set above the original 
door in the south side and around the windows. 
The windows, that were originally Gothic, have 
been enlarged and made square. The panes of 
glass that were of very small size, have ' been 
changed for larger ones; and the heavy crowbars 
of iron that precluded entrance, even when the 
sashes were raised, have been removed. The door 
has been transferred to the west end, facing the 
street. The pulpit was in form a regular octagon, 
and the sounding-board a regular hexagon. Both 
were small, for the most part of mahogany, and 
brought also from the Fatherland. They have 
been taken away and scattered, so that scarcely a 
vestige of them can be found. The ancient 
gallery on the north side, where the choir once 
stood, is taken down, and that on the west side is 
widened and extended from side to side. Origi- 
nally the seats were benches, with the exception of 
a long and elevated one on each side of the pulpit, 
covered with a rich curtain for the special use of 
the Philipse family. It is said that Lord Philipse 
occupied the one and his wife Catharine the 
other. 

At the close of the Revolution the minds of the 
people had undergone a great change, and in 
repairing the édifice they rudely tore down the 
rich awning, pulled out the iron supporters from 
the wall, and made the thrones, as they were 
called, convenient pews for the wealthy elders 
and deacons. ‘I'hey also changed the naked 
benches into pews for the congregation, and said 
they would have no lords and kings, but that all 
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the worshippers should be on a level. The char- | Flypse, and the other of Catharina Van Court- 
acter VF cut upon the vane mounted on the east | lant. The bowl is eight inches and a half in 
end of the building, are the initials of the founder, | diameter, and is also inscribed with the name of 
Vredryck Flypse. The bell that still rings out so | Fredryck Flypse. This bowl, with one of the 
shrill, was cast according to order in Holland, in | beakers, the table and a damask cloth of specified 
1685, and bears besides its date, the inscription, | dimensions, were given by will of Mrs. Philipse, 
“Si Deus pro nobis, quis contra nos?’ It is with- | in 1730, to her son-in-law, ‘‘in trust to and for 
the congregation of the Dutch church 
erected at Philipsburg, by her hus- 
band, deceased, according to the 
Synod of Dort.’’ 

In the ancient record-book of 
the church, written in Dutch, this 
eminent lady is spoken of as “the 
Right Hon. pious, very wise and 
provident Lady Catharine Philips, 
widow of Lord Frederic Philips, who 
did here very praiseworthily advance 
the cause of religion.’? In mani- 
fold labors for good, among others, 
relieving her husband from the care 
of building the church edifice, and 
procuring ministers from a distance 
at her own expense, Mrs. Philipse 
is well reported of as having been 
‘‘no ordinary disciple of Christ, 
who, when she had filled up her day 
in usefulness and ripened for heaven, 
fell asleep in Jesus, and was buried 
in a vault under the floor of the 
edifice she had so nobly erected,’’ 
the whole weight of which now 
resting, as far as possible, on the 
entrance to her tomb. 

é, y = aS Of the nine ministers of this 
= Se EAD ona t church who since its erection have 
statedly officiated within its walls 
the first was the Rev. Guilliaume 
out doubt the oldest now known, cast for the use | Bartholf, viz., from 1697 to about the year 1716, 
of a Protestant church, in America. | who gathered many souls into the kingdom. 

Mr. Stewart also tells us that the communion| The next whose name appears on record was 
table and service were ordered at the same time. | ihe Rev. Johannes Ritzema.@ He was educated 
The table when drawn out for the guests, who in | in Holland, and was one of the pastors of the 
successive groups sat around it, filled all the open | Reformed Dutch Church in the city of New York, 
space in front of the pulpit. It is of massive oak, | from 1744 to 1784, when he was declared Emer- 
inlaid with ebony. The service, consisting of one | itus. His name appears frequently on the minutes 
plate, two beakers and baptismal bowl, are of | of the Coetus, the Conferentiz, the Convention 
silver, and of the finest make and character. The | and the General Synod; and, says Mr. Stewart, 
plate is unusually large and heavy. The beakers, | he seems to have been honored more any than of his 
or cups, are about seven inches high and richly | contemporaries in the church with offices of posi- 
engraved. The one bears the name of Fredryck | tion and trust. This learned and excellent man 
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labored also much in the contiguous churches of 
Harlem, the Manor of Fordham, and the Manor 
of Cortlant, more or less, as in that of Philipsburg, 
until the commencement of the Revolutionary war. 
Mr. Ritzema, the only clergyman of the name 
ever known in America, died and was buried in 
Kinderhook, New York, in 1788, at the advanced 
age of seventy-eight. 

He left many to inherit his blood, who now 
represent him in various lires of family descent, 





but we are sure none more worthily than the Rev. 
Robert Russell Booth, D.D., the well-known and 
greatly esteemed pastor of the Uni- 
versity Place Presbyterian church, in 
the city of New York. He preaches 
in English in the same old city where 
good Dominie Ritzema, his ancestor, 
preached in Dutch, and his earnest 
and eloquent voice has also been 
occasionally heard in the ancient Phil- 
ipsburg church, where that faithful 
‘* Verbi divini minister’’ officiated in 
its primitive days. 

The various and beautiful associa- 
tions of this hallowed and time-hon- 
ored edifice with both the romance 
and the history of the past, combine 
with the memories of the sleepers 
thereabout, justly to commend it to a 
continued conserving care for the 
future. Its site is on the northern 
edge of the ‘‘ Hollow,’’ rendered so famous by | 
one of the bewitching stories of that American | 
classic, ‘‘ The Sketch-Book.”’ | 


REAR VIEW OF SLEEPY HOLLOW CHURCH, TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK. 


to a silver sheet of water, bordered by high trees 
between which peeps may be caught at the blue 
hills of the Hudson. To look upon its grass- 
grown yard, where the sunbeams seem to sleep so 
quietly, one would think that there, indeed, the 
dead might rest in peace. On one side of the 
church extends a wide, woody dell, along which 
raves a large brook’ among broken rocks and 
trunks of fallen trees. Over a deep black part of 
the stream, not far from the church, was formerly 
a wooden bridge, the road that led to it and the 
bridge itself being thickly shaded by overhanging 
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trees which cast a gloom about it even in the day- 
time, but occasioned a fearful darkness at night.’’ 
The illustrious name of Irving will ever be 


In the same vicinity is also the scene of the | entwined with the record of the ancient house of 
capture of Major André, and close at hand, the | God here depicted. And let the following ex- 
loved home of our world-famed Washington Irving, | quisite verses complete the pleasing association on 


his ‘‘Sunny Side,’’ a#as ‘*Wolfert’s Roost,’’ | 
where the wholesome sunshine of his genius so , 
long shone forth, and which was originally owned | 
and occupied by Wolfert Ecker, one of the original | 
elders of the Sleepy Hollow Church. But its | 
local characteristics let now that charmed pen | 
describe : 

‘*The sequestered situation of this church seems | 
always to have made it a favorite haunt of trou- | 
bled spirits. It stands on a knoll, surrounded | 
by locust trees and lofty elms, from among which | 
its decent whitewashed walls shine modestly forth 
like Christian purity, beaming through the shades 
of retirement. A gentle slope descends from it ! 


the historic page: 
“ Pocantico still rolls his stream 
Beneath the bridge of Irving’s dream, 
As when he heard the tramp and scream 
Of Ichabod, that fearful night 
When Brown Bones gave him such a fright.” 
“The rivals sleep, and with them he whose wand, 
Hath made their names so famous in the land; 
By the old church they sleep, 
Beyond death’s stream, 
No more to laugh and weep, 
No more to dream, 
With thousands in God’s Acre they repose, 
Where the hushed wind in gentlest whisper blows.” 





1 Called now Mill River, or Pocantico by the Indians. 
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THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE ELIOT—THEIR MERIT AND INFLUENCE. 


By J. R. Haskins. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


WHENEVER a work from the pen of George 
Eliot is announced, ‘an epoch in the domain of 
literature is attained ; and when we consider that 
this rare distinction has been earned and reaped 
by a woman, the Jo ¢triumphe! that rings from the 
ranks of the strong-minded faction need not sur- 
prise us. Indisputably, she has legitimately won 
her laurels; and if in choosing her nom de plume 
she designed it as a gauntlet of defiance, she cer- 
tainly has not failed in her claim of conquest; for 
Mrs. Lewes ranks to-day above every one of her 
male competitors, in the same line of literature, 
on either side of the Atlantic, evincing greater 
depth, wider erudition, and keener analysis; 
soaring even at times to heights where only supe- 
rior intellects can follow. Indeed, those who 
seek the usual sensational interest of a kaleido- 
scopic story alone, will have but little apprecia- 
tion for her more elevated and suggestive works. 
Lacking the freshness and delicacy of the touch 
that characterizes her sister-peer, George Sand, 
who lingers ever more in the valley among the 
birds and flowers, her more sombre rival climbs 
the mountain summit, grasping all its tone and 
grandeur, never fearing to stand even upon the 
crater’s edge. 

From her first powerful work, ‘‘ Adam Bede,’’ to 
‘*Middlemarch,”’ she has steadily acquired force as 
well as popularity ; but her supreme power bloomed 
in ‘*Romola,’’ and shone even more brilliantly in 
her one dramatic poem, the ‘‘ Spanish Gypsy ;’’ and 
we think she was fully justified in her disappoint- 
ment, that this child of her deepest love and most 
earnest travail has never attained the position or 
reaped the reward it merited. 

The productions of this author have revived in 
our day the vivid interest and warm reception 
that were bestowed upon the novels of Fielding, 
Richardson and Smollett in the last century. It 
will, however, be but an equivocal compliment to 
the former to make any comparison as to style or 
choice of subjects; just as it will be difficult to 
find any readers now raving frantically over the 
woes of Clarissa, bewailing the long-tried virtue 
of Pamela, or embracing in the disgusting vul- 





garity of Humphrey Clinker the pure and sparkling 
humor of Thackeray, Dickens or Lever. 

It is not so much the mere surface foam of 
George Eliot’s writings that possess such a mag- 
netic attraction; beyond this, there lies the latent 
power, the anatomical skill, that bares the heart 
and forces to the surface the secrets that are 
destined to bless or curse a life. Like Goethe, or 
our own Hawthorne, she has undoubtedly learned 
to ‘‘live in other lives,’’ and thus solved the 
mystery that controls their hidden springs. Her 
characters are moulded as plastic matter in the 
hands of the artist, and they are shaped into 
beauty and warmed into realism with the art of an 
accomplished sculptor. She throws the whole 
weight of responsibility, not upon circumstances, 
or the accidents of position ; but by a waive of her 
magic wand, she evokes the passions, the caprices, 
the latent treachery, or the smouldering malice ; 
and in antithesis to these passions, arise the heroic 
struggle for conquest, the patient endurance, un- 
swerving vigilance, and fidelity at the post of 
duty; and as each moves to the accomplishment 
of fate’s decrees, they invoke in the contest, either 
the flaming sword of Michael, or the green laurels 
that crown the barbed point of Ithuriel’s spear. 

Although in point of style she is not so musical 
as Ruskin, or as luminous as-Macaulay, yet it is rich 
and picturesque, though verging at times, like John- 
son, upon the ponderous and verbose. Carlyle’s 
warning to effete litterateurs can call no blush of 
presumption to the cheek of George Eliot: ‘‘ To 
speak or to write, Nature did not peremptorily 
order thee. Believe it not; be slow to believe 
it.’ Her harvest points to the genuine source of 
its richness. True, the tree has been planted and 
flourishes, but the fruit is not all yet garnered; to 
some it may bring nourishment and refreshment, 
but to others, who can say that it may not, 
for all its tempting bloom, ‘‘set the children’s 
teeth on edge?”’ 

In her most recent production, ‘‘ Daniel De- 
ronda,” there is marked evidence of the deep study 
and protracted toil that it is said she bestows upon 
her work ; laboring on an average six hours a day, 
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yet rarely accomplishing more than from three to 
four hundred words. This is a corroboration of 
Henri Taine’s theory, who, in his ‘‘Art Life in 
Greece,’’ says that even after fifteen years of hard 
study, only the novice is created, and constant 
diligence, united with experience, must follow 
before any successful results can be realized. As 
a panacea, however, to this discouraging dictum, 
Pliny (according to Boyle) deprecates the misery 
that some authors inflict upon themselves by con- 
stant trimming and pruning; ‘‘Instead of per- 
fecting the word thereby, giving it more nerve and 
strength, they only weaken and dispirit it.’’ This 
is a digression which, however, we trust will be 
excused, as proffered consolation to those novices, 
who write ad libitum, and who dread the fetters 
that constant revision entails. 

Recalling the various emanations from the brain 
of George Eliot, we claim for ‘‘ Romola’’ the 
birthright, as being indisputably the voice of 
genius. It is rich in dramatic effect, and vibrates 
with the warm pulses of that higher life of which 
in part it is the exponent. The eyes of the inte- 
rior spirit opened and expanded under a ray of 
heavenly light, and in realizing the book, we 
wonder how she could so readily and deftly have 
leveled her mind to the cold materialities and 
realism of her subsequent productions, The time 
and scene chosen were auspicious. Florence 
the beautiful—the synonym, the queen-regnant 
throughout the world, of all that was great in 
name and noble in deeds; struggling in the grip 
of the traitor, or the avarice of the condottieri, 
under the white heat of political factions—anon 
the ball of confusion, or the servant of order and 
fervent patriotism; glorified by her saints, dis- 
membered by her sinners; battling with ignorance, 
bigotry and oppression, with weapons tempered 
by Religion, gilded by Art, and strengthened by 
Philosophy. ‘Truly, the author has grasped the 
classic spirit of the age. The fillet of Pagan 
Greece and the cross of the Latin race blend in 
the shifting colors of her web, and she has woven 
them deftly into a panorama that is gorgeous in 
tone and effect. The characters, too, are endowed 
with a personality as vivid and enduring as their 
own plastic art, and are developed from their most 
simple and natural phases, through their widest in- 
tellectual scope and sharpest psychological strug- 
gles. The heroine at first disappoints us, as she 
stands so picturesqe amid the antiquities of her 





blind old father. A maiden in that era void of 
religious training, or of faith in the supernatural, 
is rather an anomaly; for the gayest, and even 
the most depraved, in that day, held to some part 
of Christian belief as an amulet for some exigeant 
moment of life. But this lovely type (‘* Romola’’) 
of a heathen vestal, eventually looms into a glori- 
ous womanhood under the pressure of the heart’s 
despair, and finds at last its true harmony, its 
supernal strength, alone under the triple crown of 
faith, love and duty. 

The leading inspiration of this book was un- 
doubtedly the grand character of the celebrated 
Dominican Monk, Savanarola, and we must con- 
fess that she limns him in every striking point, 
with the finish of an artist and the truth of a 
conscientious historian. His works, his heaven- 
inspired zeal, his self-abnegation, his great tender- 
heartedness, his abhorrence of shams and subter- 
fuge, his purity of life and disinterested patriotism, 
are all vividly portrayed. In those apocalyptic 
visions which illumined his own soul, and as he 
believed directed his course, we see a repetition 
of those supernatural endowments that had an- 
teriorly been vouchsafed alike to the heathen 
oracle, the Cumzen Sibyl, and the Pagan poet. 
Why then should they not be accepted as flame 
from the mount when enunciated by the lips of 
one so pure of life, and so exalted in motive? 
‘* But the light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness did not comprehend it.’’ His angelic rever- 
ence, which glowed like an unquenchable flame 
with the love of God and his creatures, symbolized, 
as it were, that cruel material fire, which was 
ultimately kindled by a blind fatuity, as the sole 
earthly: reward of all his labor and sacrifices in 
behalf of the temporal as well as the spiritual 
needs of his countrymen. But the justice of time 
rarely fails, and thus the reversal of ages now 
crowns him with the aureole of the martyr, and 
stamps his name among the most memorably 
renowned in that glorious epoch of Florentine 
history. George Eliot has grasped with a firm 
hand the general traits and genius of this ex- 
ceptional man. The nimbus of his sorrow and 
suffering, of his glory, seem to have o’ershadowed 
her, and his grandeur in the supreme moments of 
his career, has tinted her picture with colors as 
glowing as were his virtues and endurance. Yet 
the sublime faith, the supernal love that lay at the 
root of this heroic life, fail in their truest lesson 
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to reach her soul. ‘‘ Power rose against him, not 
because of his sins, but because of his greatness— 
not because he sought to deceive the world, but 
because he sought to make it noble. And through 
that greatness of his, he endured a double agony ; 
not only the reviling and the torture, and the 
death-throe, but the agony of sinking from glorious 
achievement, where he could only say: ‘I count 
as nothing; darkness encompasses me; yet the 
light I saw was the true light.’’’ (‘* Romola,”’ 
page 247.) 

Presuming that her most recent work, ‘‘ Daniel 
Deronda,”’ is familiar to our readers, we intend 
only to analyze in part the main characters, as a 
demonstration of the philosophy of a book that 
may be ever potent in its influence. There is 
apparent a strong evidence of sympathy between 
the philosophical principles of George Eliot and 
the cultus of Herbert Spenser, Huxley and Tyn- 
dal. To the influence of these modern pessimists 
must be largely attributed the pantheistic spirit 
that pervades, more or less, the majority of her 
works. The dangerous tendencies of these phi- 
losophers have already produced bitter fruit. The 
subordination of the supernatural and spiritual 
elements to the material, excludes the highest 
incentive, even as it embraces the lowest results. 
Such writers ignore the natural depravity that is 
ever restless and seething under the pressure of 
fixed and indestructible laws. Even by their own 
creed they demonstrate the truth, often asserted 
and widely proved, that ‘‘in the depth of human 
nature there lies an imperishable instinct of Pa- 
ganism, which reveals itself in every age, and 
is not extinct in our own, which ever willingly 
returns to Pagan philosophy, to Pagan law, to 
Pagan art, because it finds therein its dreams 
realized and its instincts satisfied.’’ * 

The character of the heroine in ‘‘ Daniel De- 
ronda’ has elicited too wide an interest and 
speculation to be passed over in silence. Indeed, 
in Gwendolin centre the main incidents of the 
story, even as she serves as the plastique upon 
whom the author bestows, like Pygmalion, a beauty 
and charm that under her chisel “lives and 
moves.’’ Trained as she had been in a godless 
school, worldly and egotistic in its fullest and 
most direful sense, it is not surprising that, imitat- 





1 History of Civilization in the Fifth Century. A. F. 
Ozanam. Volume I. 





ing the old Roman emperors, she should deem 
herself a fitting recipient of god-like honor. 

Bright and soothing as were those vicarious 
flashes of tenderness that beamed for her mother 
alone, yet they fail to redeem her clouded percep- 
tions and that innate void of womanly sensibility 
that was manifested in every other relation. Her 
high spirit, her statuesque beauty, we must admire ; 
but, like all sirens, she lacks the qualities that 
distinguish the pure in heart; although as she 
reaps the penalty of her perverted principles and 
violated conscience ; as the Furies, in lieu of the 
Graces, greet her upon the threshold of her bridal 
home, we are moved to pity, and can freely give 
her our most sympathetic commiseration. Mar- 
riage, unsanctified by love, has no terrors for her. 
Throughout the interior strife that precedes her 
decision of this vital point, weight is given to 
every minor consideration, save the solemn and 
elevated sentiments that give unction and sanctity 
to the bond. Love as an element to life’s perfect 
fulfillment, she unnaturally ignores. 

When brought into direct contact with such a 
man as Henleigh Grandcourt, we can partially 
understand the fascination that one so cold and 
self-sustained might exercise over a temperament 
like Gwendolin’s. Such men possess a magnetic 
power, and distil a glamor, which suggests the 
idea of latent force and possible heroic achieve- 
ments. Women are apt to be dazzled and won 
more frequently by quiet and undemonstrative 
men than by the more ardent and importunate. 
There is a certain blinding iridescence about such 
love-making that wins and binds, as did the guile 
of the serpent in Eden; ay, and like that, too, 
when the spell is broken, often proves the charmer 
hideous and the fruit deadly. 

As a type, no doubt, Grandcourt may be 
matched among Englishmen; but according to 
general experience, his character is both unnatural 
and incongruous. That a man in the prime of 
thirty-seven years could be so neutral in prin- 
ciple, so void of all vital energy, so passionless, 


yet so persistent and obstinate, save when under 


the incentive of opposition, does not tally with 
the promise and deeds of his earlier years. No 
withering blight had fallen to divert or crush the 
hopes and aims of his youth. Once having loved 
—true it was not the hallowed affection that can 
give generously and endure bravely through all 
time and change—-still without some fearful shock 
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to uproot the whole tenor of an emotional life, a 
man could never become so imperturbably cold, 
so utterly beyond the reach of all emotion, so 
barren of joy, so dumb under pressure of natural 
feeling, in a word, so reduced to the mere rem- 
nant of a human being, a wound-up automaton, 
that petrifies you with its glassy eye, until one is 
fairly driven into madness. 

Neither do these transitions comport with the 
gentle courtesy, the delicate consideration, or the 
refined tenderness of his courtship; all of which 
is metamorphosed before the bridal flowers are 
withered, into the manner of a bristling hedgehog 
and the tyranny of a Blue Beard. Men may be 
vulgar tyrants, may grow utterly callous and dead 
to all refinement of sentiment, and utterly d/asé 
as to all enjoyment; but these changes approach 
insidiously, and not without the pleas of some 
extenuating circumstance. This course of the 
husband naturally served to develop the germ of 
that Median spirit, which was gestating in the 
rebellious, dominant temperament of Gwendolin, 
yet ever kept in abeyance by the dynamic force 
of her tyrant. 

But exceptional if not unnatural as these two 
characters appear, we cannot be blind to the intri- 
cate psychological analysis, the dramatic power, 
and the complex motives and plot that are so 
artistically woven into their lives, without admit- 
ting the genius of such a creation. 

Adam Bede, Feiix Holt, and the other heroes of 
George Eliot, are all hewn from the same block 
of granite. Daniel Deronda also belongs to this 
invulnerable brotherhood, only that upon him she 
has bestowed finer finish, higher polish, and her 
most artistic idealizations. For him the rough lines, 
the jagged edges are all toned down to perfect 
symmetry. He is endowed with the elegance and 
accomplishments of a Crichton, the bravery and 
self-sacrifice of Sydney, and the purity and chi- 
valrous spirit of the knightly Gallahad. He car- 
ries a charm wherever he goes, and bestows gifts 
and blessings like ‘‘ Merlin, the wizard.’’ Devoid 
of the pride and arrogance that might naturally 
have resulted from his education and social sur- 
roundings, his heart is ever open to the needs 
of others, and he descends as gracefully to the 
plane of the Jewish shopkeeper as to the 7é/e of 
knight-errant. The mystical affinity that drew him 
to Mordecai was naturally born of the poetical 
and introverted phase of his organization. Few, 








thus constituted and endowed, could have resisted 
the spiritual discernments, the solemn eloquence 
and fervid rhapsodies of this modern Jeremiah, 
who is ever lamenting in kindred eloquence and the 
pathos of a dying Seer the woes of his people, 
and the pending doom of a degenerate race. He 
is certainly a grand character; a Moses redivivus, 
gazing with tear-dimmed eyes and an ever aching 
heart from the mount of vision, upon that far distant 
land of his love, whose beauties and time-hal- 
lowed holiness can never bring a benizon to him, 
Touched with the richness of this spiritual life, his 
sister Mirah says to him; ‘* You are a spring in 
the drought, and I am an acorn cup; the waters 
of heaven fill me, but the least little shake leaves 
me empty.’’ And he, in striving to direct her 
life and console her sorrows, says, ‘‘ whether hap- 
piness may come or not, one should try to prepare 
oneself to do without it.’? Every one must feel 
the truth and beauty of these two quotations, 

If the author of this work is under the influence 
of any defined religious sentiments, they certainly 
must be closely allied to Judaism, Yet we have 
never heard that she was of the house of Israel by 
birth, although judging from her admiration of 
that people and their tenets, as evinced in this 
book, one might suppose this to be the case. 
The Disraelis, pere e¢ fils, have never lauded 
more eloquently the virtues or deprecated more 
sorrowfully the degeneration of this once God- 
chosen people. Whether she belongs to it or not, 
the Semitic race is evidently the one of her closest 
predilection—otherwise, whence the anzmus of that 
glowing tribute bestowed upon the subject ?? 

These views seem corroborated by the facile 
manner in which she carries Deronda with a 
bound over all holy associations, to kneel at the 
tabernacle of his forefathers—even settling his 
predilections in that groove long before he had 
any positive assurance that his lineage sprang from 
the house of Israel. That a man who had been 
educated solely under Christian auspices, his mind 
imbued with the glorious results and promises of 
the new gospel—who believed the life and doc- 
trine of the God-man, and through him the com- 
plete fulfillment and realization of the prophetic 
voices of the old law—that such a scholar could 
hear without emotion, and receive without any 





1 Since writing this we have heard that her husband, Mr. 


Lewes, is an Israelite. 
« 
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shock of horror, the assurance that he was an alien | 
to this house, wherein were garnered his most 
cherished affections—that he was pre-ordained to 
defile the sanctuary of his life, the tabernacle of 
his immortal hopes, profane and apostatize the 
adorable and all-saving name of Jesus—Saviour ! 
such a suggestion could surely never find entrance 
into the most vivid imagination of a self-poised, 
thoroughly grounded Christian, save as an anomaly 
to be held up to public condemnation. But such 
is not the inference. Deronda in weighing the 
chance truth of Mordecai’s intuitions, accepts 
passively, without any shock to old associations, 
the future consequences of his birthright in both 
its social and religious aspects, never realizing 
that duty to one need not necessarily involve 
sacrifice to the other. Love of race, we know, is 
inherent, yet a true Christian would have felt that 
he could serve his people far more efficaciously, 
like Saul of Tarsus, by striving to reclaim them 
from the errors that had wrought their ruin, rather 
than by fostering an antagonism to the all-saving 
truth of the new dispensation. 

Any consideration of the character of Daniel 
Deronda would be imperfect, without embracing, 
as a pendant, his peculiar relation to Gwendolen. 

Forced and anomalous as in the beginning 
seems the subtle influence of a strange man, in 
awakening and directing the dormant conscience 
of so imperious a girl, yet so dexterously are 
the complex circumstances woven in this web of 
entanglement for both lives, that the probable 
yields to the possible, and only the sympathy of 
the audience for this helpless, lonely woman re- 
mains. ‘‘In the wonderful mixtures of our nature, 
there is a feeling distinct from that exclusive 
passionate love of which some men and some 
women are capable; which yet is not the same 
with friendship, nor with a merely benevolent 
regard, whether admiring or compassionate.’’ 
(Daniel Deronda). All men are moved in their 
noblest instincts by the trust and reliance of one 
who is weak or suffering. Hence, when Deronda 
found himself in the position of sole confidant, 
and possible saviour of her life in its tempest. of 








remorse and fear, his chivalrous heart led him to 
the rescue. Love in its sensuous essence had not 
taken form, but in its highest human aspect it was 
moulding her thoughts and actions. To many, 
especially those cold self-sustained natures that 
never need support, this position of enforced con- 
fidant, into which Gwendolen drew Deronda, 
will seem as it is unwomanly and indelicate. But 
when all the circumstances of her position and 
natural reticence are weighed, we find as the plot 
develops, these qualities forced from her usual 
calm, self-sustained basis, by the tension of pain and 
conflict that environed her. In Deronda she was 
sure of a sincere candor, a deep wisdom, and high 
moral rectitude that placed him above all others. 
He was an ideal oracle, a sort of tutelary divinity, 
whose voice could never be dumb to her pain. 

Gwendolin undoubtedly had invoked the terri- 
ble retribution that culminated in the death of her 
husband, for like an augury of evil the crime of 
Clytemnestra had entered her heart and held it 
with an iron vice until the moment for repentance, 
or rather atonement, had passed. 

Absorbed as were all Deronda’s feelings in the 
new life that had been awakened by the recent 
revelations of his mother, he could not be dumb 
or passive to the cry of anguish that went out to 
him alone, ‘‘ My desolation does begin to make a 
better life,’’ neither could he refuse, even to the 
concealment of his own sensations of horror, to 
soothe and sustain this desolate, conscience-stricken 
woman. Gwendolen’s deep remorse, and her des- 
perate struggles for the attainment of a higher 
and better life, after the death of Grandcourt, are 
somewhat analogous to the aspirations of Dorothea 
Brookes, the heroine of Middlemarch. In the 
latter, however, there really existed a stratum of 
the spiritual element, which, in the strife the stoic 
philosophers of old was ever seeking, like the 
dove from the ark, a safe resting-place. But in 
Gwendolen only the Pagan phase of conscience is 
apparent—hence both failed for want of a guide 
to truth, and the search terminates only in ab- 
stractions that may bring a lull, a quasi sense of 
peace, but never a perfect fruition. 
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THE AMAZONS OF MEXICO. 


(FROM THE PEN OF A TOLTEE HisToRIAN.) 


TRANSLATED BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


CHAPTER III. 


THERE shall be lovely houses built for those 
who desire the marriage state. They shall be the 
color of a rose. Every woman shall feel it her 
privilege to help adorn these houses, her privilege 
to render the wife joyous in her wifehood and 
motherdom. Songs at the bridal thanksgiving, 
at the birth of a child, and helpfulness in every 
way shall combine to render the marriage state one 
of honor as well as happiness, The pretty lullaby 
of the contented mother will be listened to with 
delight, and the honors of the marriage state con- 
tribute to the prosperity and general well-being of 
the community. There will be no sound of dis- 
cord issuing from the marriage bower, no brawls, 
no discontent, no distress; but on the-contrary a 
perpetual peace andjoy. There will be no wailing 
of neglected and suffering children, but nothing 
save the careless, loving tones, and happy laugh 
of infancy. 

Once in the year a great festival shall be held 
outside the walls of the city, which shall last for 
one month. This shall not only be a festival, but 
a fair also, at which the community shall exhibit 
for sale or exchange all surplus commodities raised 
by the taste or industry of the women. At these 
festivals the people of the surrounding nations 
shall be expected to appear, with the flower of 
their youth no less than with the wisdom of the 
Elders. These shall compete with the maidens 
and matrons in music, poetry, and in all those 
exercises pertaining to health and skill, such as 
running races, dancing, leaping, etc. Prizes shall 
be awarded for superior excellence in the finer 
arts, and elegance, combined with dexterity in 
exercises of various kinds. Suitable officers shall 
preserve order and decorum. The women shall 
be at liberty to avail themselves of improvements 
of various kinds brought by the other sex to these 
festivals, by means of purchase or exchange. 

At these festivals the most beautiful of both 
sexes and the must accomplished of each will be 
brought together. Lovers of either sex are per- 
mitted to make known their preferences to the 








Elders. This preference will naturally be for the 
best of either sex, and no opposition can exist. 
Before the close of the festivals these lovers shall 
signify their wishes, their names shall be registered, 
and this shall be considered the betrothal. At the 
next ensuing annual festival these lovers shall be 
married, if still of the same mind, and for one 
month occupy together the marriage bower, at the 
end of which period the young husbands shall all 
depart and see their wives no more till the next 
annual festival. In the intermediate time they 
will not be permitted to dowder about the walls 
of the city, nor expend their time with songs 
and lutes in honor of their lovers, but shall all 
the year do manly service in the community to 
which they belong; such as training their boys, 
studying the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
building roads, and cultivating the earth. Should 
they he irresistibly led to lay a bouquet at the feet 
of their ladies, the sentinel on guard may receive 
such offering on the point of her spear, and have 
it conveyed as desired; but these demonstrations 
shall not be encouraged in either sex, as tending 
to dreaminess and discontent. 

It may not unlikely occur that the same youth or 
maiden will be the choice of more than one; in 
such case the claims of all shall be withdrawn, 
and the parties may take their chance by drawing. 
Those who are willing to risk themselves in this 
way may do so, or they may compete in music, 
poetry, or even a dance or foot-race. Men if 
they choose may do battle with each other outside 
the walls for the love of a beautiful girl, but this 
will be rather tolerated than approved by the 
women. A woman soldier may also be permitted 
to fight for her husband, and shall be escorted 
outside the walls, where she may do battle with her 
maiden rival or even with the other sex, whom if 
she disarm she is supposed to have won. (These 
concessions were made at the earnest entreaty of 
the soldiers. ) 

[In this connection are various comments by a 
modern hand, in which the women are handled 
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without gloves. Amongst other things it is said a 
man is a fool to marry a woman who fights before 
marriage, she being sure to do enough of it after, 
etc. ] 

Lovers having been a year betrothed, and at 
the expiration of that term being still desirous to 
adhere to the same, may at the yearly festival 
signify their wishes, and join the honored and 
exalted band of those who enter the marriage 
covenant. On the day appointed they shall be 
escorted to the great Temple in the midst of the 
City by a band of younger maidens and younger 
men from the district from whence the bride- 
grooms have come. In no case shall the atten- 
dent youth outnumber the candidates for marriage. 
Each couple shall be united by a wreath of flowers, 
which shall pass over the shoulders of each, sym- 
bolizing union and the lightness of the yoke 
imposed. Arriving at the temple they shall place 
their hands upon the altar, and the Priestess shall 
call upon the Supreme God to bless them, and 
render their union fruitful and joyous. Then 
each bridegroom shall loose a dove which he had 
concealed under his robe, from his breast, and 
the bride shall lay a white lily upon the altar. 
After this ceremony the married pair shall be priv- 
ileged to dwell in the houses called the Marriage 
Bowers together for one month, after which the 
husband shall go back to his own city till the 
next yearly festival, when he will return. During 
his absence the wife shall not merge herself in 
one of the groups, but shall be honored as be- 
longing to the holy marriage bond, and dwell in 
her own bower. She may choose her friend and 
companion to dwell with her, and the one so 
selected will esteem it an honor. 

Boy babies are expected to grow into men; 
therefore, mothers shall not be permitted to dawdle 
and fondle children overmuch. Their naturally 
engaging and pretty ways shall not be too much 
the subject of comment or caresses, as tending to 
imbecility of mind and sensuality of character, 
which result in national weakness or corruption ; 
on the contrary, from the first children shall be 
laid upon their backs, and allowed to kick and 
struggle to help themselves. Outcries of rage 
shall be disregarded, but every natural want reli- 
giously attended to. The use of the limbs, the 
right carriage of the body, and the rudiments of 


something more than a year old, will be given to 
the care of the fathers, who, by their annual visit 
to their wives will have learned to feel redoubled 
tenderness for the mother, and will receive with 


| joy and gratitude the beautiful offspring of their 


























mutual loves. The child, not having been treated 
with foolish indulgence, will not cling to the 
mother, but with a manly instinct hold out his 
strong young arms for the companionship of the 
father, who leads him forth with a look of triumph. 
Thus will men find their own communities en- 
hanced in health and manliness by these tender 
but self-reliant wives. 

As the married pair are united by their own 
desire, uninfluenced by any extraneous motive, 
such as wealth, position, or helpfulness of any 
kind, as neither party by marriage obtains any 
possession of the other by which his or her per- 
sonal freedom is curtailed, there will be no divorce. 
Should either party die, the survivor shall be al- 
lowed to marry again, though the state of widow- 
hood will be considered the more honorable. 
Should the wife at any time prefer a state of life 
independent of the marriage relation, it shall be 
her right to do so, in which case she shall send 
to her husband the flower, which contains a dove 
at its heart, which symbolizes holiness, and he 
shall no more molest her, and she shall go forth 
from the marriage bower and join herself to one 
of the groups, taking her daughters with her. 
Should a husband absent himself from his wife in 
a manner indicating that he desires not to return, 
such wife so deserted shall not marry again, but 
shall go forth with her daughters from her bower, 
and devote herself to such pursuits as shall best 
promote her own happiness and the good of the 
community. Such recreant husband shall not be 
allowed to appear again at the annual festival, nor 
shall he be in any way molested. He will have 
proved himself unfit for the sacred enjoyments of 
marriage, and shall be suffered to depart in peace. 

While the wise matrons were resting their 
forces, preparatory to their journeyings to the 
South, and were forming suitable regulations to 
insure the well-being of the community, they were 
aware that a constant inspection of them was kept 
up by the people of Palenqué. Sometimes a 
group of merchants appeared for the purchase of 
the exquisite cloth made from the cotton tree, in 


self-control will thus have been early established. | the manufacture of which the women greatly 
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As the yearly festivals come around, the boys, 


excelled. Others purchased fringes of gold and 
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robes colored from rare shades of the indigo plant | seeing how the thing would work. More than 


and the small insect cochineal. Magnificent gar- 
ments constructed from feathers of rare birds they 
were expert in making. Rich confections of the 
palm and cocoa, tortillas from the corn plant, 
sago and guava—jellies from various fruits also. 
They were skillful in preparing tablets of cotton 
cloth, rendered impervious to water by the aid of 
the gum of a tree, upon which records were written. 
Beautiful vases of terra cotta, minute trinkets 
from vegetable ivory, flowers of feathers and wax, 
adorned their tents and decorated their persons. 
Gold was wrought into exquisite workmanship— 
‘chains and rings in which were set emeralds and 
opals and pearls. All these evidences of taste and 
skill found a ready sale to the people of Palenqué. 
Groups of young men made their appearance, and 
danced their national dances in the hope of induc- 
ing the young maidens to come forth and join 
them. Then followed stately soldiers, exhibiting 
their feats of arms, at which the women soldiers, 
as by one impulse, detached a company to com- 
pete with them, and the women were found fully 
equal in courage, dexterity and rapidity of motion. 
At this the men applauded with enthusiasm. 
Wise men came to argue upon great subjects of 
polity, morals and religion. The views of Ma. 
linka and her people were so unlike all their own 
preconceived opinions, that a desperation seized 
them, and they retired, some with derision, some 
with disgust, and others impressed with profound 
doubt. Women sometimes came to see and hear, 
but a settled sneer gathered upon their faces, and 
they declared the whole camp ought to be de- 
stroyed, the women slaughtered, and their bones 
left to whiten the plain. This enraged the men 
of Penqué, who were secretly inflamed with a great 
admiration of the beauty and wisdom of this 
wonderful multitude, who contrasted so strongly 
with the idle, luxurious women of Palenqué. 
Meetings were held in which their opinions were 
discussed. Men were seen separating their boys 
from their girls, and training the former with 
great care, and superintending their education as 
they had never done before. Some might be seen 
putting them to bed, others bathing and dressing 
them, while at the same time they instilled moral 
ideas into their minds. Men began to direct their 
households as they had never done before, at which 
the women jeered, but were well pleased to get 
rid of care and labor. The men were bent upon 





one impassioned speaker declared he ‘‘ believed 
in the whole movement, and it would be a mercy 
if they also could get rid of the women, who were 
a plague and a torment; bent upon having their 
own will, and when this was denied them, ready 
to upset everything before them. . He believed it 
would be better to have all their wives and sweet- 
hearts shut up in cities by themselves, where they 
would torment the men but for a brief space once 
in a year. If they can take care of themselves, let 
them do it. If they like this way of living, let 
them live it. We have spoonied too much, and 
they despise us. They'll quarrel and break up in 
good time; or if they keep on, as the Elders 
believe, so much the better. I, for one, wish the 
women of Palenqué would follow suit.’’ 

It was noticeable that the speakers in this way 
had wives of the irrepressible, soldier-kind. 

From all that Malinka and the people could 
learn, there was great ferment in the City of 
Palenqué. The men, seeing a style of women 
preéminent in beauty, grace and accomplishment, 
disdaining bondage, devoted to high art as well 
as all industries, self-reliant, needing no support, 
bearing all their own burdens, thinking and acting 
for themselves, religious, orderly, tender and de- 
voted, were half beside themselves at the view. 
This raised contention with their own women; 
and never was the city so discontented. Some- 
times these latter, but for the men, would have 
sallied forth and with force of arms have driven 
the whole army of women into the wilderness, so 
true it is that women are the worst enemies of each 
other, and the two sexes depending upon each 
other will be in a state of perpetual altercation ; 
hence, Quetzelcoatl had directed that each should 
bear its own burdens, or else one will shirk the 
weight upon the other. They are only helpful in 
quarreling, and peace will come upon earth when 
they cease to lean upon each other. Let no 
woman live under the roof of the man who calls 
her wife, said Quetzelcoatl, lest she domineer over 
him and clamor for his goods, and be jealous of 
his person; and in like manner let not the hus- 
band remain long in the house of his wife, lest he 
in like manner destroy her goods and become 
weak and unmanly. Let them live as they live in 
the courts above. 

The Elders of Palenqué seeing the tumult but on 
the increase day by day, at length called a solemn 
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council to determine what todo. _ They had hardly 
seated themselves when all the women of Palenqué 
as if by one impulse thronged around the council 
board, demanding that the men of the city should 
issue forth and rout this army of women with all 
their new-fangled notions, and declaring with one 
voice that they believed them no better than they 
should be. Here was a dilemma. It was never 
known what would have been the result of the 
solemn council then and there convened, for the 
women broke it up and compelled them to do 
something more than talk. They must quell an 
insurrection at home, and repel an invasion from 
abroad. No time was to be lost. 

The Elders were aghast at this tumultuous assem- 
blage, but one of them started up and seizing his 
wife in his arms rushed down the stairs leading to 
the subterraneous passages of the great palace. 
He was instantly followed by others, who grasping 
each his wife followed in the same direction, so 
that few except young girls were left above the 
ground. This done, the men returned and seated 
themselves at the board to continue the council ; 
but so great was the crowd of young men clamor- 
ous to do something, but not knowing what to do, 
that the Elders found themselves in a fearful pre- 
dicament. There were the migrating women, 
saucy, handsome, intelligent; there were the 
domineering, foolish women, screaming and fight- 
ing in the vaults below. [A modern hand has 
here given his testimony in the hope that every 
one of them split her throat and died on the spot. 
The translator has many doubts whether many of 
them ever came up again to the light, being wholly 
in the power of men unaccustomed in that age to 
think a woman had any rights a man was bound to 
respect, though now in our age the tables are 
turned, and all agree that a man has no rights a 
woman is bound to respect. I do not find any 
further mention of these women. ] 

The Elders grew determined in look as they 
took into their minds the whole merits of the case. 
They saw that once having deliberated upon the 
claims of these women to their independency that 
they had in fact indorsed them. They should 
have driven them from the vicinity of Palenqué, 
unless disposed to accede to their requirements, 
for it needed little penetration to foresee what 
might be the result with other women of less intel- 
ligence and hotter tempers. Such would either 
rush in the same direction, expend themselves in 





malicious hostility to the women, or make court to 
men by denouncing them, the women, as loose 
and indisposed to the natural affections pertaining 
to humanity. The Elders saw that they had now 
no resource but yield. They had unwittingly lost 
the field. 

Then these grave, thoughtful men went forth, 
followed by a multitude wishing to see what would 
be done, and took their way to the camp of the 
women. Malinka, the Lady Tula and other lead- 
ing matrons, escorted by a band of soldiers, went 
forth to meet, and demanded why such a vast con- 
course approached. Now it is the nature of men 
to yield all or nothing, while women ask little at 
first but keep on gradually increasing their de- 
mands, till they get not only all they at first sought, 
but a great deal more, even to the entire over- 
throw of those that contend against them, and the 
lifting of themselves above the ruins. Thus the 
Elders and chief men of Palenqué having listened 
to the conditions of polity by which the women 
bound themselves, argued point after point with 
great moderation as well as ability. One of the 
men made remark : 

**I fear it will not be well with the boys. I 
fear we shall lose a great many fine children for 
lack of skill to manage them.’’ 

‘* This need not be,’’ responded Malinka. ‘‘ You 
will have so much less to do than in the old state 
of things, that you cannot fail to learn the wise 
care of your own sex in infancy; and these, un- 
exposed to what you call the weak fondness of 
the mother, will reward your care by greater im- 
provement, and the growth of a nobler manhood. 
You will inculcate the beauty and reasonableness 
of manly chastity, and fidelity, and honor in the 
relations of the sexes, a kind of morality which 
you have been slow to learn.’’ 

The Elders groaned in spirit. ‘‘ Poor little 
babies! I fear it will go hard with them, for men 
are but rude nurses ;’’ at which the soldiers tittered 
audibly. 

‘*Remember,’”’ answered Malinka, ‘‘ you will 
only have to adapt your laws to your own well- 
being, leaving us to rule ourselves by laws of our 
own making ; you will earn property for yourselves 
alone, and make wars as you like, and fight all your 
battles in your own way. It may be, without us 
to arm you and incite you, the world will learn 
peace, through a lack of the fighting element inten- 
sified by the action of both sexes upon each other.’ 
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“Let us fight it out now, and subdue these 
women, so dangerous to the world,”’ cried a mar- 
tial youth, provoked at the jaunty manner of the 
women soldiery. At this the latter sprang forward 
with their battle-axes and spears in a most electri- 
fying manner. 

‘*Nay,’’ groaned the Elders. ‘‘ There is that 
in human movements that compels them onward. 
Men of Palenqué, ye have had a taste of new 
thought; the sight of a new order of women. 
Should we destroy them, which would be only by 
great shedding of blood, ye would be less content 
than even now. Ye would look back with regret, 
and a vain questioning as to what might have been. 
Should any be spared, no compulsion would bring 
them back to servility. We must do as best we 
can.”’ 

Every ear was intent to listen, every neck was 
stretched to its utmost that the owner might see as 
well as hear. The speaker continued: 

‘*I offer to the women of Cholula the great 
Palace of Palenqué, in which they may live by | 
themselves and carry out their own polity of gov- | 
ernment.”’ 

There was great shouting by the young men of 
Palenqué at this offer. It was evident also that it 
was not displeasing to the maidens from Cholula, 
who, while bent upon preserving their freedom, 
did not wish to be too far isolated from the other 
sex. They saw that the new system not only pre- 
served the former, but would render every married 
man a perpetual lover. But Malinka was disin- 
clined thereto. She doubted if the new could well 
be grafted upon the old manners of a people, with 
a mass of women to annoy and vex them, who 
might corrupt the husbands, and in a thousand 
ways undermine them and work injury to the en- 
franchised women. At length she dissolved the 
assembly, referring a decision to the following day. 

Long and seriously did the women deliberate 
upon the proposal of the Palenquéans. The 
young moon walked onward in her starry pathway, 
and the solemn Cross looked from its space in the 
heavens a perpetual symbol of the sharp divergen- 
cies of our mortal life. At length all but the 
sentinels on duty were buried in sleep. The 
weary eyes of Malinka at length closed, and 
Quetzelcoatl appeared radiant in smiles, but bear- 
ing the form of the beautiful husband whom the 
Priests of Cholula had laid on the stone of 
sacrifice. 








‘*Remain in Palenqué,’’ he said. ‘‘ They are 


a gentle and teachable people. Remain, and teach 
them a knowledge of the Supreme God; teach 
them to cultivate the earth, teach them the wor- 
ship which is found in a pure life, teach them the 
arts of peace, that wars may be no more.”’ 

In the morning the face of Malinka was of a 
celestial brightness. The words of Quetzelcoatl 
were like balsam to a wound. The presence of 
the Beloved was around her, and a cold destiny no 
longer shut her out from a grateful sympathy. 
Calling her people together, she went forth to 
meet the men of Palenqué, who were dazzled by 
the beauty of her countenance and the majesty of 
her aspect. Standing in her trailing white robes, 
with the symbol of the serpent upon whose crest 
was the figure of a dove encircling her head, and 
her long hair floating over her shoulders, she looked 
no other than the bride of the beautiful Quetzel- 
coatl. She spoke; 

‘*Men of Palenqué, we accept your generous 
gift of the great Palace of your city; but further, 
that no strife arise between us, let there be a high 
wall and towers to divide the city into equal parts ; 
and we will separate from you except at the yearly 
festival, when the youth of both sexes shall be 
merried and betrothed.’’ 

It was wonderful the alacrity with which that 
dividing-wall was built up; the burning sun and 
the midnight stars bore witness to the zeal that 
inspired the workers. At length half of the city 
was evacuated, and amid the clashing of music, 
and the waving of banners, and the shouts of in- 
numerable happy voices, the women marched in 
and occupied. Malinka stood upon the wall above 
the great entrance gate and saw the beautiful com- 
pany file by, while the men almost buried the walls 
in the flowers they scattered in their pathway. 

When all had entered she revealed to them the 
words of Quetzelcoatl. The people listened in 
profound silence while she repeated the will of the 
beneficent god, that they should till the earth, 
plant trees, and cultivate the arts of peace, for the 
good god was angry with his children for killing 
each other like unconsidered beasts of the field. 
Long and earnestly she spoke, while more daz- 
zlingly beautiful grew her calm, lovely face. The 
sun had gone to rest, and the moon and stars shone 
upon her head, as all the people bowed their faces, 
overcome with awe, and promising obedience. 
When they again looked up Malinka was no more 
to be seen. Ages passed away, and the beautiful 
Priestess was no more seen upon the earth. 
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By S. D. 


ANY ONE who will watch carefully may soon 
perceive that not only pigeons in the cotrt-yard, 
sparrows on the roof, crows and magpies in the 
wood, and many other birds, always live together 
in inseparable pairs; but also that swallows and 
various other small birds, when, in the autumn, 
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they fly about in great swarms previous to migtat- | 


ing, always keep together affectionately in pairs. 
Starlings, crows, and various others, collect to- 
gether in the evenings in large numbers on basta, | 
high trees, and church roofs for a night’s rest 5 
but i 
into pairs, and during the entire time of flight 
these pairs remain together. Several species are 
the exceptions to this rule, inasmuch as the two | 
sexes form into separate companies to prosecute | 
their migratory flight ; 
of our summer warblers. The male start, and 
also probably return, some days earlier than the 
females ; but whenever the two sexes have returned, 
they mate, and the pairs then formed are supposed 
to be of the same individuals as in previous years. 

The fidelity and affectionate intimacy of married 
bird-life appears most conspicuously in pairs of 
the Grosbeak family and in small parrots. Here 
is perfect harmony of will and deed. The two 





sweethearts appear unwilling to leave one another’s 


this is the case with most | 








SNEVETS. 


company for a moment all their life; they do 
everything together—eating and drinking, bathing 
and dressing of feathers, sleeping and waking. 
Various degrees of affection and harmony are dis- 
cernible on close observation. Among the small 
grosbeaks, pairs of which sit together, the intimate 
relation is never disturbed ; even over the feeding- 
cup there is no quarreling. They stand highest 
in this respect among birds. Love-tokens are ex- 
changed by pressing of beaks together—a veritable 
kissing, accompanied with loving gestures. They 
are also more sociable, and even at nesting-time 
more peaceable than other birds. In the case of 
other grosbeaks, when the male bird sits by the 
female in the nest, there are various demonstra- 
tions of affection, but also slight occasional dis- 
putes, especially about feeding-time. Next in 
order come the small mene which also appear 
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almost inseparable. The male bird feeds his com- 
panion with seeds from the crop. This goes on 
quite regularly during the hatching, and until the 
young are somewhat grown. During all this time 
the hen-bird, which broods alone, never leaves the 
nest but for a few minutes, and the cock shows 
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such affectionate care, that the whole day he seems 
to do nothing but take food and give it again, 
Yet even this loving union is marred from time to 
time, even during the hatching-time, with quarrels 
that even come to blows. Again, the male bird 
of a pair of chaffinches only occasionally sits on 
the eggs or young, but he watches the nest very 
carefully, singing to his mate the while, accom- 
panies the hen in flight, and helps her in feeding 
the young. 

The marriage unions of parrots present great 
differences. The long-tailed Australian parrots, | 
beautiful in plumage, but mentally inferior, are 
not nearly so affectionate towards each other as 
the little short-tailed species. M. Russ, a careful 
observer, tells us that the male bird of the Austra- 
lian Nymph Cockatoo generally remains by night 
with the female, and during the day sits much 
more than she does. Such parental care is rare. 
Many parrots, especially large species, are by no 
means peaceable in their sexual relations, and | 
appear somewhat affectionate only at the time of | 
nidification. Large parrots are commonly very | 
excited at brooding-time, and ferocious towards | 
other animals, and even men. All parrots show 
affection by giving food out of the crop. 

A quite peculiar wedlock is observable in some 
of the finches and other birds. ‘In my aviary,”’ 
says M. Russ, ‘‘I had a pair of saffron finches, at 








whose behavior I was for some time quite aston- 
ished. The cock and the hen hunted and perse- 
cuted each other savagely for days and weeks 
together ; it was not, as in the case of some other 
birds, mere sport and teasing, but a bitter strife ; 
the end of which was that the male bird, which 
appeared to have the worst of it, made his escape 
altogether, and never returned. Yet these two 
birds nestled, and actually reared four young, 
though I could not perceive whether their hatred 
was laid aside, or at least abated, during the 
hatching.’’ Similar phenomena, though not so 
pronounced, occur amongst finches, parrots, birds 
of prey, etc. 

We have already said that the grosbeaks express 
affection for one another. The male frequently 
also performs a dance before the object of his 
regard; he hops about in a droll courtesying 
manner, with outspread tail and nodding head, 
warbling at the same time a melodious ditty. The 
larger grosbeaks give forth peculiar sounds accom- 
panied with a hopping movement. These love- 
dances are frequently to be noticed in bird-life ; 
among the best known and most skillful in this 
respect are those of the black-cock, the love- 
making of which is exceedingly interesting to 
watch, 

The strong pugnacity developed among birds at 
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THE Hawk. 


time of hatching is remarkable. Even the little 
gentle grosbeak will endeavor, by violent pecking, 
to drive away males of the same or closely re- 
lated species from the neighborhood of his loved 
one. The larger finches are often roused by the 
same zeal to a blind fury, which, in the case of the 
chaffinch, is frequently taken advantage of by 
the bird-catchers. The fights observed in nature 
between birds have most generally for their cause 
the emotions of love. 

We come to another expression of affection in 
bird-life—namely, song. It is to a great extent 
of a purely emulative character, and not seldom 
is the contention so strong and persistent, that 
one of the two rivals, through over-exertion falls 
lifeless to the ground. One may observe such 
rivalry in spring, in the woods and fields, between 
two neighbouring male finches, nightingales, and 
various other birds. And in the aviary it is to be 
observed not only among the excellent singers, 
such as the gray finches and red cardinals, but 
also in the comparatively silent grosbeaks. 

But the singing of birds has of course also 
another aspect—it is the most potent means of 
wooing. And this is true not only as regards the 
sweet plaint of the nightingale, the melodious 
warbling of the finch, but also of the hoarse croak- 
ing of the crows, the ear-splitting screech of the 
jay, the murmur of the pigeons, and the like— 
doubtless the most bewitching tones they are able 





to produce. ‘‘ Hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings ;’’ sosays Shakspeare. And for what does the 
lark ascend and trill his cheerful lay in mid-air but 
to sing in a spirit of kindness to his mate nestling 
on the ground within hearing of his notes; or as a 
versifier has pictured this delicate attention : 
The lark on high now mounts the sky, 
All hear his pipe a-ringing; 
His mate on nest whom he loves best, 
Sits listening to his singing. 

It can hardly be doubted that the response 
awakened in the heart of female birds in these 
circumstances is quite as genuinely tender as the 
notes addressed to them. The very birds of the 
air might teach a lesson to man—to the wretches 
who, in the bosom of civilization, kick wives to 
death, and leave their children to die under the 
accumulated miseries of want and desolation ! 

The cuckoo shown in our illustrations is fre- 
quently spoken of by ornithologists as a bird of 
peculiar habits. We read also in Lev. 11: 16 of 
Kuk-koo ; and again, Deut. 14: 15, it is recorded 
as one of the birds of which the flesh was unclean. 
We do not think it at all probable that the same 
kind of bird is mentioned in the sacred writings 
that we exhibit. It was more likely some of the 
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lesser kind of sea-fowl. Duns imagines that the | 
bird in question might be the flamingo, which 
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THE RAVEN. 


frequents the shores of the Red and Dead Seas. 
But a few years since the cuckoo was quite com- 
mon in the rural districts, especially in Ohio and 
several of the Western States. 

The dove belongs to the natural family of birds 
called Columbide, comprising pigeons, doves and 
turtles. There is a peculiar sacredness connected 
with the habits and history of this species of 
feathered life. We find the dove mentioned in 
Gen. 8: 6-12 as Noah’s chosen instru- 
ment for making known to him the state 
of the mighty waters of the flood. There 
are many allusions to it regarding its 
beauty of plumage. It symbolized inno- 
cence, meekness, purity and splendor 
of righteousness. In the East, doves are 
frequently domesticated. Morier speaks 
of the pigeon-houses as ‘‘large round 
towers, rather broader at the bottom 
than the top, crowned by conical spira- 
cles through which the pigeons descend. 
Their interior resembles a honeycomb 
pierced with a thousand holes, each of 
which forms a snug retreat for a nest.”’ 
Turtle-doves are invaribly smaller than 
pigeons; they have generally a patch of 
colored feathers on the neck. A kind 
of black pigeon and also the turtle-dove were, | 
alone of birds, offered in sacrifice ; full-grown tur- 
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tle-doves in pairs, but only the young of pigeons 
(Lev. 1: 14). These offerings were generally of 
the poorer classes, hence made by the 
Virgin (Luke 2: 24). It is related that 
the Assyrians and Babylonians bore a 
dove on their standards in memorial of 
Semiramis, nourished by doves when ex- 
posed after her birth. There is such a 
quiet modesty exhibited in the habits 
of this bird, and which éorresponds so 
well with its plumage, that it would 
almost seem to have been placed upon 
the earth to teach to man lessons of 
simplicity in attire, and meekness of 
disposition. 

A bird of remarkable beauty is shown 
in connection with this article, known as 
the Bee-Eater of Palestine. Its feathers 
are of variegated colors and of a fine 
quality, its beak long, sharp and dark, 
the under portion of its neck white, 
with a black ribbon of plumage around 
it. This bird lives principally upon insects, and 
the bee, especially, is its favorite game. 

The hawk shown in our engraving is only one 
of a great variety. In the United States this bird 
is well known, particularly by children who reside 
in rural districts. The mother-hen and her chil- 
dren of the barnyard dread this thief of the air, 
and on its approach they startle all around them 
by their cry of alarm. The original word (hawk) 


THE SPARROW, 


implies swift motion, which is practically shown 
in the manner with which they swoop down and 
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carry off the little ones. The hawk, though not 
migratory in this country, is so in parts of Asia 
and Southern Europe. It is referred to in Job 39: 
26. Dr. Thomson mentions a striking illustration 


of the passage: ‘‘I have often seen them returning | 


South during the latter part of September, but 
never saw them migrating Northward. I can only 
account for this by supposing that in going they 
straggle along in single pairs, and at no particular 
time, or else by some distant interior route, but 
that when their young are grown they come back 
Southward in flocks; but even then they do not 
fly in groups, as do cranes, geese and storks, but 
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keep passing for days in straggling lines, like 
| scattered ranks of a routed army. Here and 
| there, as far as the eye can reach, they come 
| flying every one apart, but all going steadily to the 
| South.” 
| More than ordinary interest clusters around the 
| history of that most voracious of birds, the raven, 
| as it is frequently referred to as illustrating God’s 
| kind providence. See Job 38: 41; Ps. 147: 9. 
| The raven is first mentioned in Scripture as Noah’s 

choice of birds to send out from the ark, and to 
| which it did not return (Gen. 8: 7). Under the 
| Mosaic law, the raven was considered unclean. 

We have no positive proof, however, that the 
| raven of Palestine is identical with our common 





THE AMERICAN SWALLOW. 


species; and the expression of the Mosaic pro- 
hibition, ‘‘every raven after his kind,’’ would 
seem to signify that a class more than an individual 
species was meant. Raven, we are also told, sup- 
plied with food the prophet Elijah when 
he journeyed by the brook Cherith (I Kings 
17: 4-6). This statement has been ques- 
tioned and a number of hypotheses have 
been devised to weaken its force; but as 
Keil correctly observes, ‘‘ whoever acknowl- 
edges the loving God will confide in his 
omnipotence that he can cause his servants 
to be nourished even by ravens.’’ 

The sparrow is one of the most favored 
of birds, inasmuch as it is a frequent visitor, 
and indeed it might well be said, makes its 
home along with the busy, bustling life of 
ours. Indeed, it would appear that the 
common sparrow is one of the necessary 
adjuncts of civilization, as it may be found 
near almost every town, and even in the 
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populous cities. There are more varieties and 
kindred species of this bird. In the Holy Land, 





THE JAPANESE CHATTERER. 


it is said, more than one hundred varieties are to 
be found. The sparrow mentioned in Ps. 102: 7, 
is described as a solitary bird, and is thought to 
be a species of the thrush. An eminent writer 
says: ‘‘They are a tame, troublesome and imper- 
tinent generation, and nestle just where you don’t 
want them. They are extremely pertinacious in 
asserting their right of possession, and have not 
the least reverence for any place or thing. David 
alludes to these characteristics of the sparrow, 
where he complains that they had appropriated 
even the altars of God for their nests. Concern- 
ing himself, he says: ‘I watch, and am as a spar- 
row upon the house-top.’ When one of them has 
lost its mate, a matter of every-day occurrence, 
he will sit on the house-top alone and lament by 
the hour his sad bereavement. These birds are 
snared and caught in great numbers; but, as they 
are smal] and not much relished for food, five 
sparrows may still be sold for two farthings.’’ 
Yet, notwithstanding the multitudes, the American 
people love the sparrow and toss to it, with plea- 
sure, crumbs from the table, hoping thus to secure 
its return. 





The reader is too familiar with the swallow to 
require any extended remarks. With our illustra- 
tion, it will suffice us to say that this bird belongs 
to the Airundinide, an insectivorous family, in 
which the powers of flight are highly developed, 
while the feet are poorly adapted for progress on 
terra-firma. This bird is of a migratory disposi- 
tion, especially in sections of the country or in 
latitudes where the supply of insect-food, taken 
on the wing, fails in the autumn. 

The Japanese Chatterer belongs to what is 
known in this country as the jay-bird family. It 
is peculiarly distinguished for its vivacity. There 
is in the carriage of the bird a certain sort of ani- 
mation which tells of gayety and pride not unlike 
human love of display. Its name reveals its na- 
tivity (Japan) and also its colloquial powers. 

The Java Mino in appearance strongly resem- 
bles the raven, differing mainly in the crown on 
its head and the length of its beak. In habits it 
is rather staid, and not unlike the inhabitants of 
the island which gives it its name. 

The limit of this article will not permit us to 
speak at greater length. It would be both pleas- 
ing and profitable to enter more fully into the 
life of the feathered family. With this, our short 
excursion among the children of the air, we have 
been delighted, and foster the hope that at some 
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other time we may be able to make a longer and 
more instructive visit to the home of the warblers. 
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THE MORRISTOWN GHOST.’ 
By J. M. Beracu. 


NESTLED among the hills of New Jersey is a 
place rendered historic in the annals of the Revo- 
lution. It was twice selected as the winter quarters 
of. the American army. After the victories of 
Trenton and Princeton, Washington took a cir- 
cuitous route through Middlesex and Somerset 
Counties, and rested his army at Morristown for 
the winter. The location was happily chosen. 
Only thirty miles distant from New York, he 
was enabled to observe the movements of the 
British troops in that city. His communication 
with Congress was unbroken, his means of retreat 
in an emergency secure; and a productive sur- 
rounding agricultural region furnished abundant 
supplies for his wearied troops. With these facili- 
yies he was enabled to do more than act on the de- 
fensive, and took possession of the Raritan River 
and coast of Staten Island. Here he held corres- 
pondence with many distinguished leaders of the 
Revolutionary cause and with Congress, and issued 
many important General Orders. In his second 
winter at Morristown, Washington was joined by 
his wife, who found leisure from this point to 
maintain friendly correspondence with patriotic 
citizens in Philadelphia and elsewhere. Many 
historic buildings still remain in good preser- 
vation in this vicinity, an account of which, 
with engravings thereof, will be found in the 
MontTuty for September, 1875. Among them are 
the residence of William Alexander (‘‘ Lord Stir- 
ling’), the Ford Mansion, the Faesch Mansion, 
and others. 

It is not our purpose now to do more than 
allude to the Revolutionary incidents of this beau- 
tiful locality. As our title indicates, we propose 
to give briefly a history of a popular delusion 
which spread through this region, and involved in 
financial ruin many of its residents. A narra- 
tive of the affair was published in 1826, by ‘‘ David 
Young, Philom,’’ well known to Jerseymen as the 


1 An Account of the Beginning, Transactions and Dis- 
covery of Ransford Rogers, who deceived many by pre- 
tended Hobgoblins and Apparitions, and thereby extorted 
Money from their pockets. In the County of Morris and 
State of New Jersey,in the Year 1788, Printed for every 
Purchaser—1792. 








celebrated almanac maker of Hanover. We pre 
fer, however, to go to the original source for 
information, and for the main facts here given we 
are indebted to the publication mentioned above. 
A fac-simile of this pamphlet has recently been 
issued by the Messrs. Vogt of Morristown. The 
author wrote anonymously, and the edition was 
bought up and suppressed soon after its appear- 
ance. 

The chief actor in this sfiritua/ delusion was 
Ransford Rogers of Connecticut. He possessed 
little education, although a school-teacher by pro- 
fession; but combined tact and affability to such 
an extent as to convey the idea of great abilities. 
Having made the acquaintance of two gentlemen 
of Morristown, he removed to that place, where 
he took charge of a common English school. An 
opinion prevailed that a large amount of gold and 
silver was deposited in the earth at Schooley’s 
Mountain,’ and that it was guarded by hobgoblins 
and apparitions. Rogers professed his ability to 
dispel these custodians of the supposed treasure, 
pretending to great knowledge in chemistry and the 
means necessary to secure the coveted prize. He 
secured an assistant, and in September, 1788, com- 
menced his incantations and perfected his plans 
for extracting treasure, not from Schooley’s Moun- 
tain, but from the pockets of his credulous patrons. 
He assured them that an immense amount of 
money was deposited in the Mountain; that 
several persons had been murdered and buried 
with it, in order to prevent its recovery, and that 
these spirits must be raised and conversed with as 
a preliminary step to its reclamation. Rogers pro- 
fessed to hold intercourse with these spirits. In 
order to impress his dupes with a conviction of 
his miraculous power, at the evening meetings for 
consultation several substances were thrown into 
the air, breaking in such manner as to convey the 
idea of supernatural power. 

At one of these meetings a spirit appeared, and 
harangued them. They were directed to meet on 


2A celebrated watering-place, about twelve miles from 
Morristown. The mountain rises eleven hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. A spring at its top is impregnated with 
oxide of iron, lime, soda and magnesia. 
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acertain night in a secluded field; ‘‘they must 
form certain angles and circles, and they must 
proceed in drawing their circles as Rogers directed, 
and then be careful to keep within the circles, or 
they would provoke the spirits to that degree they 
would finally extirpate them from the place !’’ 

Now commenced a series of mummeries so 
absurd as to excite our wonder that sane men 
could be deceived thereby. We will let our author 
describe them : 

‘¢ The night appointed for them to convene hav- 
ing arrived, they all with joy, fear and trembling, 
convened at the appointed house, about half a 
mile from the field. This field was environed on 
the north and west by a thick wood. The circles 
and angles being drawn the preceding day, they 
all proceeded from the house about ten o’clock 
in the evening, with peculiar silence and decorum, 
and entered the circles with the greatest solemnity, 
and being fully sensible they were surrounded by 
apparitions and hobgoblins. 

‘«Upon one part of the circle were erected four 
posts, in order to spread a cloth and form a tent, 
where Rogers could preside, as governor of the 
ghastly procession. The number that entered these 
circles was about forty. This number was walk- 
ing alternately during the whole procession. It is 
not to be wondered at, if the people were timorous 
in this place; for the candles illumining one part 
of the circle, caused a ghastly, melancholy, direful 
gloom, towards the woods, for it was a dark night. 
Every person must suppose that this was a suitable 
place for the pretended ghosts to make their ap- 
pearance and establish their faith in hobgoblins, 
apparitions, witchcraft and the devil. 

‘* After they had been rotating within the circle 
for a considerable time with great decorum, they 
were instantaneously shocked with the most im- 
petuous explosion from the earth at a small dis- 
tance from them. This substance was previously 
compounded and secreted in that place a few 
hours before. The flames rising at a considerable 
height, illuminated the circumambient atmosphere, 
and presented many dreadful objects, from the 
supposed haunted grove, which was instantane- 
ously involved in obscurity. 

‘‘ Immediately after the pretended ghosts made 
their appearance, with a hideous groan. They 
remained together, but conversed with Rogers, 
in the hearing of the company—this was in No- 
vember, 1788. The spirits informed them that 








they had possessions of vast treasure, and could not 
give them up unless they proceed regularly, and 
without variance; and as fortune had discriminated 
them to receive the treasure, they must deliver to 
the spirits, every man, twelve pounds, for the 
money could not be given up by the spirits until 
that sum was given them. They must also ac- 
knowledge Rogers as their conductor, and adhere 
to his precepts ; and as they knew all things, they 
would detect the man that attempted to defraud 
his neighbor. These pretended ghosts had a 
machine over their mouths, that caused such a 
variation in their voices that they were not dis- 
covered by any of the company during the proces- 
sion, which lasted until about three o’clock in the 
morning. 

‘* Now the whole company confide in Rogers 
and look to him for protection to defend them 
from the raging spirits; and after several cere- 
monies Rogers dispelled the apparitions, and they 
all returned from the field wondering at the miracu- 
lous things that happened, being fully persuaded 
of the existence of hobgoblins and apparitions. 
By this time they could revere Rogers, and thought 
him something more than man.”’ 

The result of these frequent interviews was the 
delivery to Rogers of a large sum of money to 
enable him to allay the ‘‘spirits’’ and recover the 
buried treasure. A sort of emulation arose as to 
who should most promptly obey the demand for 
material aid, and a large amount of gold and silver 
was cheerfully contributed. 

In March, 1789, the contributors became clam- 
orous for a speedy raid upon the auriferous Moun- 
tain, but were advised by the spirits to place 
implicit confidence in their chief, and obey him 
in allthings. Confidence in Rogers was unshaken, 
and he might have framed satisfactory excuses for 
indefinite delay in the matter had he been content 
with the large sum already received by him. In 
the succeeding fall, however, he was joined by two 
young men of his acquaintance in a scheme to 
effect another organization at some distance from 
Morristown. Restricting his operations to a 
smaller number of persons, he succeeded in ex- 
tracting large sums of money from his new sphere 
of operations. His mode of procedure was nearly 
the same as in the preceding case, with the ad- 
dition of a large amount of religious cant : 

‘After they had all convened, the first ma- 
neeuvre was, botli the deceiver and the deceived 
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unite in prayer upon their bended knees; then 
parading according to their age proceed rotating 
the room, as many times as there were persons in 
number; then parading round a table, each one 
drawing a sheet of paper from a quire and Rogers 
folding them, delivered to each man one; then 
they proceeding in order, a small distance from 
the house, and drawing a circle about twelve feet 
in diameter, they all stepped within it, unfolding 
their papers, extending them with one arm, fell 
with their faces to the earth, continuing in prayer 
with their eyes closed, that the spirit might enter 
within the circle, and write their directions upon 
the papers ; then Rogers giving the word ‘ Amen !’ 
prayer ended, each one folded his paper, rose, 
and marched into the house; then unfolding their 
papers, the writing appeared upon one of them, to 
the great astonishment of most of the company. 
The contents of the writing was, ‘O faithful man! 
What more need I exhibit unto you! I am the 
spirit of a just man, sent from Heaven to declare 
these things unto you; and I can have no rest 
until I have delivered great possessions into your 
hands ; but look to Gop ; there is greater treasures 
in Heaven for you! O faithless men! Press forward 
in faith, and the prize is yours!’ 

‘¢ Previous to this Rogers pulverized some bones 
and had given it to the commander, declaring 
that it was the dust of their bodies, and each man 
must have some of the powder in a paper sealed, 
as a token of the spirits’ approbation, and that he 
was one of the company. This powder was to be 
kept secret, and no one touch it upon his peril. 
. . » One of the aged members that had one of 
these papers, supposed to contain some of the dust 
of the body of the spirit, as I before mentioned, 
was to be kept secret and no one to touch it. 
This man leaving it accidently in his pocket in the 
house, his wife happened to find it, broke it open 
and perceiving the contents, feared to touch it 
supposing it to be withcraft: She went imme- 
diately to the priest for advice—he, not knowing 
its composition was unwilling to touch it for fear 
it might have some operation upon him. 

“When her husband discovered what she. had 
done, he was much terrified, declaring she had 
ruined him forever, in breaking open that paper. 
This made her more solicitous to know the con- 
tents ; and she declaring not to divulge anything, 
he told her the whole proceedings; she insisted 
on it they were serving the devil, and thought it 
her duty to put an end to such proceedings.”’ 





Thus the whole scheme was exploded; Rogers 
was arrested and imprisoned. Subsequently he 
was released on bail and fled from the vicinity." 

It seems marvelous that intelligent and prac- 
tical men should be imposed upon by such a 
shallow device. The amount bagged by Rogers 
was large, and was drawn from a well-to-do class. 
Gold and silver was the only currency recognized 
by the ‘‘spirits,’’ and to obtain this many sacrifices 
were made. Tradition tells us that many farmers 
sold their live stock in order to obtain the re- 
quisite funds. Our author attempts to account 
for the growth of this delusion by attributing a 
wide-spread belief in witches to the people of 
Morris County. He says: 

‘*I was once in Morristown, and happened to 
be in conversation with some gentlemen, who had, 
as it were, the faith of assurance in witchcraft. 
They informed me that there were several young 
women who were bewitched ; and they had been 
harassed so much by witches for a long time, 
and all their experiments proved abortive, and the 
young women were so much debilitated they were 
fearful they would never recover their health. 
They related several occurrences, that I think too 
simple to mention; but one instance was, ‘ That 
an old lady was churning, and being much fatigued 
and unable to obtain butter, she at last concluded 
that the witches were in the churn, and immedi- 
ately had recourse to experiments, which were that 
of heating several horse-shoes, and putting them 
into the churn alternately—she burnt the devil out 
and immediately obtained butter.’ 

“‘I perceived that the generality were appre- 
hensive of witches raiding them, and the greatest 
evidence of a witch was, if a women had any 
deformity, or had lived to that age to cause 
wrinkles in her face, she had the appellation of a 
witch. There was another occurrence that hap- 
pened on Sunday. They informed me a man was 
driving his sheep from his grain, and by an acci- 
dent as they were jumping over a fence, one of 
the sheep broke his leg. The man for some time 
before supposed that the same sheep was bewitched. 





1 Rogers must have carried off his ill-gotten gains, for the 
following were all the assets that could be found after his 
escape: 1 calf, value 12s.; 1 cow, value £3 13s. 3d.; I 
small chest; 1 pair of silver shoe buckles; x silver watch; 
1 pair of silver rims of buckles; 6 silver teaspoons; 1 silver 
buckle; 1 pair of sleeve buttons; 1 silver tea tongs; 1 
shirt; 1 pair of nankeen breeches; 1 vest; 1 pair thread 
stockings ; 2 slips; 2 pillow cases ; and 23s. 6d. in cash. 
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About the same time, an aged old lady returning | esis may be devuced from the statement that 
from church, her horse unfortunately stumbled | at the field meetings ‘‘a sufficient quantity of 
and fell to the ground and broke her leg. This | liquor was prepared, which the spirits had ordered 
was received as an indication that she was a witch : | to be used very freely; then each one taking a 
And in fact, if a horse had the colic, or any beast | hearty dram, they all united in fervent prayer, 
was in agony of pain and behaved uncommon, | after which the meeting was concluded.’’ Those 
the general opinion was, that the creature was | familiar with the effects of New Jersey whisky 
bewitched.”’ will readily believe that it contributed in no small 
We must not, however, judge too harshly those | degree to the raising up of “ spirits.’’ 
who, in that day, believed in witchcraft. The | The little hamlet where Washington quartered 
country had scarcely recovered from the effects of | his troops has grown into a city. The fields over 
the Salem delusion, and a fallacy which had led | which the soldiers walked barefooted, and in 
astray the learned and pious Cotton Mather might | which Rogers practiced his incantations, are 
easily have found lodgment in less cultivated | covered with commodious mansions, and the 





minds. Even in this day a belief in the super- 
natural pervades the community, and the delusions 
of the last century have been supplemented by 
equally absurd beliefs in this. 

The writer has had much acquaintance with the 
people referred to, and is inclined to reject the 
theory here advanced. A more plausible hypoth- 





‘* Morristown Ghost,’’ by the magical power of 
the locomotive, is succeeded by the Bulls and 
Bears of Wall street. No treasure has been taken 
from Schooley’s Mountain except the treasure of 
health gathered by the thousands who have fre- 
quented the charming spot and inhaled its life- 
giving breezes. 





SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 


By Ropert SEARS. 


Ir is most unfortunate that science and religion 
should ever have been made to assume a hostile 
front. This has been productive of incalculable 
mischief, which has operated in two different 
directions. In the first place, it has too frequently 
led the friends and advocates of religion to dis- 
play an unwarrantable jealousy of the progress of 
science, and to frown upon those who were en- 
gaged in the ardent prosecution of it. It would 
appear as if the imagination had been indulged, 
that every new conquest achieved by science in- 
volved the loss cf a domain to religion—that 
every new pillar erected in the temple of science 
had been stolen from the temple of religion. 
This sort of groundless alarm might have suited 
the time when ignorance was esteemed the mother 
of devotion; and when undoubtedly it was the 
interest of the priesthood of a corrupt superstition 
that men should know as little and think as little 
as possible. But surely all such jealousy is un- 





worthy of those who have an equally well-grounded 


conviction that the works of nature and the volume 
of revelation proceeded from the same source. 
If this be the case, then, while science and reli- 
gion may each have their appropriate domain 
within which their dcfa are absolute, it can never 
happen that these will be contradictory. God has 
not written one language in the Bible, and a con- 
tradictory language on the face of creation. Reve- 
lation and science may not always speak the same 
truths, but they will never speak opposite truths. 
The danger lies in a kind of twilight understand- 
ing of either. It is not only possible, but likely, 
that an imperfect knowledge of the Scriptures, on 
the one hand, and an imperfect knowledge of 
science on the other, may land us in irreconcilable 
difficulties, which can only be cleared away by a 
more complete understanding of both. But this, 
so far from leading us to be jealous of the advances 
of science, should lead us to encourage and stimu- 
late them to the utmost. While it is not only 
justifiable, but right, that we should regard with 
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suspicion any conclusion of science which seems 
subversive of the truths of the Bible, it would be 
at once irrational and sinful to attempt to stop its 
progress. Perhaps the conclusion may be a wrong 
one, deduced from a superficial acquaintance with 
science, which, if farther prosecuted, would lead 
to its abandonment. Perhaps the contrariety 
between science and revelation is only apparent, 
and results from our hasty and erroneous interpre- 
tation of the Bible. Take, for example, the well- 
known case of Galileo. He became convinced as 
he prosecuted the study of astronomy, that it was 
not the sun which revolved round the earth, as 
was universally believed at that time, but that the 
earth revolved round the sun. Alarm was taken 
at this conclusion, as if it expressly contradicted 
the language of the Bible, which speaks of the sun 
as rising and going down, and Galileo was sub- 
jected to persecution as an infidel. What then 
was the result? The science of Galileo has been 
established beyond the power of contradiction ; 
but the Bible has not therefore been found to 
speak the language of falsehood. His discovery 
has only led to a sounder interpretation of those 
texts which the science of astronomy was thought 
to contradict. And this must be the issue of all 
seeming contradictions between revelation and 
science. It may happen that science now, as in 
the days of Galileo, may subvert some of our 
views of Scripture language; but, if so, we ought 





rather to rejoice that science has aided us to a 
sounder and more correct interpretation of the 
Bible than we had hitherto attained. Here, then, 
are two errors to be guarded against, which we 
shall take time merely to notice. The first is the 
tendency to bend the facts of science to meet our 
views of revelation. No attempt could be more 
mischievous than this. When we are engaged in 
examining the properties and relations of matter, 
let us receive the facts it gives us without equivo- 
cation and without reserve—let us listen to the 
voice we evoke, as if there was not another in the 
universe. When we set ourselves to study nature, 
let us become the faithful and humble interpreters 
of nature. ‘Ihe second error is, the tendency 
hastily to adapt the language of Scripture to the 
inferences of science. This tendency is no less 
mischievous than the other, and has led in some 
instances to an utter subversion of all religious 
truth. When we are engaged in the study of the 
Bible, let us deal by it as we would by science 
itself. Let us hear what it says without reserve, 
and listen to its voice as the voice of God. Our 
part is to act as its faithful and humble interpre- 
ters, and to subject it only to such questionary 
processes as we would adopt with any other record, 
the real meaning of which we were anxious to as- 
certain. By acting thus honestly both with science 
and religion, it will be found that they speak a 
language always harmonious, because always true. 





A CLASSIC 


By EGBERT 


In Greece, where foam-born Venus dwelt, 
Three Sisters held their fabled sway, 
At whose fair shrine brave heroes knelt— 

At least so Grecian legends say. 


These maids were not like modern belles, 
Such as you see in fashion’s halls, 

Sometimes the toast of modern swells, 
Sometimes adorning parlor walls. 


They were the Graces—women fair, 
Much raved about, but never seen; 

Ideal conceptions—things of air, 
Like Venus, their immortal queen. 


It was a wondrous stroke of wit, 
Or rather inspiration, say— 


MYSTERY. 
L. BAnGcs. 


At least it was a brilliant hit— 
To choose the Graces just that way. 


To woman rather than to man, 

The gods all heavenly graces lent ; 
So only woman ever can 

All graces fitly represent. 


O, ancient Greeks, in realms above, 
Or with infernal gods below, 

Get leave of absence from great Jove, 
And one deep secret let me know. 


You made the Graces women fair; 
No doubt it was the thing to do; 

Why, under heaven, I pray declare, 
Make raging Furies women too? 
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By Davip Murpocu. 


THE ELDER ABIEL’S STORY 
CONTINUED. 

‘*Newabina, considering the battle over, ran 
immediately to Castilberg, where the old king, 
Etau-o-quam, was lying ready for his son, and 
looking forward to the hunting-grounds of his 
fathers. He found him content. The fierce Mo- 
hawk, his only rival, had been beaten back; and 
now, contrary to his expressed wish of the previous 
day, he commanded that his regalia, regarded by 
him with so much pride, should be taken off from 
him, and his son put into the kingship, while his 
eyes were yet clear to behold him. Over forty 
years had he worn it. From the time he had 
received it in London from the Great Queen over 
the big waters, he had worn it on all festive occa- 
sions, whether in war or in peace. He made 
Newabina kneel at his couch ; putting his withered 
hand across his brow thrice, he took the feathery 
crown and put it on the head of the elected king, 
giving him at the same time the silver-mounted 
tomahawk: the symbols of power to rule, and of 
power to execute. Bidding him walk three times 
before him through the tent, he called him once 
more near, when he muttered something like an 
invocation; then, laying himself back, he never 
spoke more. On the same evening, just as the 
sun was bidding the world adieu, the mountains 
and the sky resplendent with the radiance of 
his beams, they laid the old chief in his last bed 
at the foot of that hill. Any one will tell you, 
should you venture there, where the Indians’ 
graves are made. From that Castilberg his grave 
is seen with this mountain stream placidly winding 
round it: the Hau-pee-naus lies to the south a 
little way ; while the great river over which he 
reigned so long, still winds on with majestic flow. 
I have stood on that rising ground at sunset, look- 
ing to the mountains above, on which there lay 
palaces, castles, islands, and smooth blue lakes, of 
spiritual beauty ; and have at times envied the men 
who imagined those glories to be the grounds and 
the streams to which Etau-o-quam had gone, the 
last king of the rivers. 

‘* Newabina, dressed in the royal attire of his 
sire, came down among his people, who received 
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him with shouts, for they deemed that his crown 
was fairly won; but the chief, the moment he 
stood on the Hau-pee-naus and looked out upon 
the water, perceived that his new honor was not to 
be retained without a struggle. The crafty Mo- 
hawk had a plan from the first, which he intended 
to put in force, but which he kept to himself. In 
the meantime he was seen strengthening his camp 
on one of those small fields where the Mohicans 
had from time immemorial raised the fragrant 
tobacco weed. He affected no secrecy of his in- 
tention to remain and watch his chance for another 
onslaught ; and though he saw his enemy on the 
east shore and on the west side reconnoitering his 
camp, he made no attempt at driving them away. 
As night came on, the death song for the fallen 
braves rang out over the waters, and was echoed 
from the shores, sometimes in low, plaintive tones, 
and at intervals with wild shrieks, which made the 
blood curdle in the veins of those of us who were 
listening upon Overpaugh’s kekute ; that, you see, 
as I said already, smoking there at this moment. 

‘*But from that we went down to the high land 
that overlooks the river, where a band of us stood 
at night. The two islands seemed in the dark like 
two terrible creatures glaring upon each other with 
their thousand eyes; as if looking into the hearts 
they wished to penetrate. Yells of defiance went 
forth amidst the songs of lamentation, while from 
Castilberg was heard a more mournful sound, as 
the women shrieked over the grave of the departed 
sachem. We were becoming every hour more 
numerous, and had formed ourselves into a band 
of defence in case of any murderous attack from 
the Mohawks, should they prove victorious. Their 
blood up, any scalp would become valuable. We 
chose Du Bois as our captain, and were drilling 
under his command, while we were marking the 
movements of both parties below on the two 
islands. 

** All night the spies of both sides were busy 
around. Fearlessly did they venture within the 
rival camps; crawling like snakes along the ground, 
after rising on the banks as otters lift their backs, 
letting the water drip from their sides ; when, after 
having obtained all they wanted, creeping back, 
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they would dash into the stream with as loud a 
plunge as they could make, giving a laugh of tri- 
umph as they swam into the current; or of con- 
tempt at the negligence of their foes. One of 
these daring devils was caught on the shallows, and 
though he fought like a panther, now holding on 
as with a grip of steel, and then slipping out of 
their hands as an eel escapes, he was finally con- 
quered, and condemned upon the spot to a cruel 
death. By some mutual sign of their own, the 
Mohawks were made aware of the fate of their 
brave spy; for, standing abreast on the banks of 
their own island, they saw the fire kindling that 
was intended for his torture. It was on a little 
knoll upon the verge of the creek, which could be 
seen from all the camps: from Castilberg, Hau- 
pee-naus, Wantona, Ussaman, and our hill we saw 
the tragedy, and heard the shouts of cruel victory 
that rang around us from the Mohicans ; while the 
companions of the wretched victim sang his death 
song aloud and clear, so that his spirit entered the 
halls of his fathers by the music that he had loved 
best all his life. 

‘*This last occurrence inspirited the followers 
of Newabina so highly, that he resolved to attack 
the Mohawks instead of waiting for Hendrick on 
the next day. He kept his counsel to himself till 
the last moment, confiding only in his pale-faced 
friend Du Bois, who endeavored to dissuade him 
from it by every argument he could bring. 

‘*The attack was what Hendrick anticipated. 
He kept his fires burning, tied his blankets to the 
trees, speading them so as to surround his camp, 
and making the whole outside to have the appear- 
ance of a secure and comfortable sleeping ground. 
He seemed careless ; letting the spies of his enemy 
come as near as they pleased, so that they might 
bear away reports of the state of things as they 
appeared from the outside. Newabina made a 
voyage himself to the islands, so as to make all 
sure, and came back satisfied that the Mohawks had 
gone to sleep. 

** We all stood upon the hill, ignorant of what 
was to happen next ; only that we were warned by 
Du Bois against disbanding for the night. We 
were all hunters, and ready to fight for our hearth- 
stones, with as good heart as we ever hunted a 
hungry wolf. Quietly we sat on the hills saying 
little; the peddler in our midst talking as if he 
did all the work. He dilated on the causes and 
the consequence of this battle, with the same assur- 
ance as he would have discussed a yard of serge. 





‘¢*¢These Mohawks are a wicked set, and will 
just do whatever Colonel Johnson tells them to. 
If he has bid them kill off the white folks here, 
be sure of their doing it.’ 

‘Why should Colonel Jansen do dat ting?’ said 
one old farmer, of more benevolence than know- 
ledge of the world. 

‘*«Just that he may rule the colonies,’ was the 
peddler’s answer; ‘and Parson Wheelock says 
that all men should make laws for themselves. 
That kings were made for the people, and not the 
people for the kings. That’s no treason. Johnson 
is the critter of King George, and Hendrick is 
the critter of Johnson.’ 

‘¢*Ende vay is de Mohican de creature of?’ 
said the old Boerman. 

‘«* Why,’ said the peddler, ‘everybody in Con- 
necticut knows that the old Sachem was on the 
side of the people, and we expect that the young 
capt’n will cast his braves into the scales against 
the crew that want to rule the colonies. What 
do you say to that, Mister Du Bois ?’ 

‘¢The person addressed had disappeared from 
our company, and was in close counsel with 
Newabina. ‘ Hendrick has one eye open. He 
sees the otter in the rivers. The muskrat will 
dart upon him in the dark,’ was the warning of 
the Dutchman. 

‘¢«The Elk is afraid of the water after the sun 
is down,’ said the Indian to his careful counsellor, 
with some bitterness in his speech, and as if 
reproachfully. 

‘*Du Bois felt hurt, and replied, ‘I have no 
fear of doing what I promised ; but the pale-face 
has his eyes without blood, and can see clear. 
Can the brave chief see now?’ and with that he 
threw a bandana silk handkerchief over the red 
man’s face. Taking it off, he said, ‘ we will meet 
on the island, as I said.’ 

‘This referred to a diversion which some of 
the boldest of us intended to make in behalf of 
their neighbors, the Mohicans, at the upper end 
of the island, when the fight would be at the 
hottest, just sufficient to alarm the Mohawks, and 
give their enemies a better chance. ‘I have 
seen,’ said our captain to us, ‘that a sudden start 
was better than a deliberate volley.’ 

‘* Hendrick did sleep with one eye open, for he 
knew all that was going on. His spies were in- 
telligent and penetrated the design of their enemy 
in time to warn him of their approach. Crawling 
out of his camp, he and his braves lay among the 
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bushes outside, scarcely breathing, with their 
weapons ready. Newabina came on, quietly at 
every step, till within a few yards of the place, 
when they rushed, yelling their war whoop, 
striking through the screen upon the ground where 
they supposed the Mohawks lay. Not a sound 
met their ear, but a silence which stunned them 
more than if a thousand voices had responded, 
since they expected such a meeting. As with 
one consent they ceased themselves, looking 
round for an enemy, when all at once the hidden 
foes started up, firing and hurling their weapons 
so truly from the dark where they stood, upon 
those within the fence, whose faces were plainly 
seen in the light that blazed; so that every shot 
and stroke told fearfully, bringing down a Mohican, 

‘* Hendrick saw that now was his time, and 
springing from his hiding-place, he hurled his 
heavy weapon of war in the direction of his foe, 
so that it sank into his left shoulder. A moment 
more and the Mohican confronted him. The 
tomahawk of Newabina whizzed through the air, 
but it was a random blow, and missed its aim. 
His eyes were filled with the light of the fire, and 
could not discern objects in the dark around them. 
It was the same with the whole of that devoted 
band. They were shot down like deer, that come 
to the waters in the night. When they came out 
they could not see where to run. 

‘¢ The two chiefs stood facing each other. The 
Mohawk had a sound body but it was old and 
stiff. The Mohican had the advantage in years, 
but now he was disabled, so that they might be 
called equal. They measured each other with 
the look of fierce revenge. Knife in hand, they 
were about rushing at one another, when the 
party under Du Bois landed, causing great alarm 
to the Mohawks, who were wholly in the dark 
concerning the new enemies, their numbers, or 
their plans; only they felt certain it could be no 
friends of theirs. We had no other wish but to 
prevent further effusion of blood, and had loaded 
with blank cartridge; but our volley told suffi- 
ciently to produce the greatest confusion. The 
preserving of their boats was their first care; and 
these little Abraham immediately put out into the 
river, where he waited for the fugitives, who, 
leaping in their terror into the water, swam toward 
the fleet, upsetting some of the canoes in their 
haste. By this time the Mohicans were recover- 
ing from their fright having discovered their new 





strength, and were returning in great force and 
spirit, when there was no fue to encounter. One 
after another of the Mohawks had retreated through 
the bushes, and all being aware of the place where 
their fleet was moored, had run in that direction. 
Some of them, however, missed their way, swim- 
ming to the different shores, and either made their 
escape by running homeward or hid in the brakes, 
till they found a chance. One poor wretch was 
taken a few miles on his way and brought back 
to suffer all the cruelty which a red man can 
inflict so skillfully. Though I saw it, I have no 
wish to describe it. An Indian is a fiend when 
he becomes an enemy. 

‘* Hendrick, taken equally with surprise, hesi- 
tated to venture upon Newabina sufficiently long 
to allow his foe to spring forward on him, but he 
met his match in that large and strong warrior. 
They clasped one another so firmly that their 
weapons were harmless. Rolling over one another 
it was difficult to guess which would have proved 
victorious. One that knew them both would have 
decided for the Mohican, but since his wound he 
had lost blood, and was becoming all the time 
weaker. One turn more in this state and his 
right arm fell helpiess by his side. His time had 
seemingly come, for his enemy was above him. 
The knife was at his neck, when Du Bois sprang 
forward and arrested the hand. Hendrick rose 
to his feet as if to meet a new foe, when Drake, 
with a comical air, called out, ‘I arrest you in 
the name of King George for disturbing the peace 
of this Province.’ The Mohawk scowled one of 
his black frowns; and seeing Newabina helpless, 
he turned and took to the canoe that waited for 
him, and left the field, in which he had gained 
few laurels, though he had succeeded in rendering 
his way to the kingship certain to himself and to 
his successors. 

‘‘The young king of the rivers was buried in 
the same robe in which his father had arrayed 
him. They took nothing off from him. He 
reigned but asingle day; and that was the last 
of that noble race who wore a crown.”’ 

The Elder Abiel having finished his narrative, 
turned to see the preparations for the hunting of 
the fugitives, and perceived that all was ready. 
A small party were to remain keeping sentry over 
the prisoners already collected, himself with the 
rest. He sighed as he gazed back upon the plain 


below. 
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Brandt, well pleased with the history given of 
his ancestor, smiled as he said: 

‘‘Big Boerman’s tongue straight as a hawk’s 
bill; goes to many sides, but picks the real bird 
from the branch it was pointed to at the first.’’ 

Clifford saw that the Mohawk aimed at the 
islands and would continue in sight of them while 
he had hope of gaining a footing there. He felt 
satisfied with his little plot of having the history 
of Hendrick told over by a white man. The 
pride of Brandt was excited, and so was that of 
all the Mohawks present. At any moment they 
would have descended at once, sparing none in 
their effort at maintaining the name and the fame 
of their nation. Their chief brought the whole 
band around him, making one of those nervous 
speeches to them, pointing down to the river, which 
at the close was followed by a war song and a 
dance that made the blood of even the tamest 
white man there tingle with emotion. A word of 
Brandt’s, and death to all. 

The band of men formed round into a solid 
circle, having the chief in the centre, then un- 
twined itself by two threads that went off at 
almost opposite points, turning gradually west- 
ward. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. A HUMAN WHIRLPOOL. 

TEuNIs rose that morning, and without bidding 
any one good-by, went directly in search of Clar- 
ence Clinton, whom he left to sleep in the bear’s 
den. Surprised and alarmed at finding the cave 
empty, he made the best of his way to the point 
of meeting with the other two young men at the 
Kaaterskill Falls. His knowledge of the route 
soon brought him to the place of rendezvous, but 
he saw nothing of them. When he arrived at the 
falls where he had left Bertram and Gabriel, he 
had lost all hope of finding Clarence. Bertram 
was clear for going at once and claiming the pro- 
tection of Brandt, and to this Teunis was acceding, 
when Gabriel, more cool by nature, and less in- 
terested in feeling, threw in objections which 
caused the other two to hesitate. As captain, 
elected by themselves, he had the right to com- 
mand, and he was worthy of the place. 

‘* You cannot,’’ he said, ‘‘ think calmly on this 
subject. Were Peggy Troumpier where any of 
of your joes is, my mind would not be in a fit state 
for planning, whatever it might be for fighting in 
the right time.”’ 





Bertram as well as Gabriel, had been putting on 
their Indian garments, found by them when they 
wakened that morning. Some friend was watch- 
ing over them in the dark, and this gave them all 
three fresh courage. Beside the tree where these 
were laid, lay a paper containing something which 
Bertram soon discovered to be in Latin, but which 
he would have preferred much more more if it had 
been in common English. 

‘* This fairy, or brownie, as the Scotch would 
call their good friends, surely thought we must 
have dictionaries on trees when he left this for us. 
Here it is: ‘ Media autem die clamor factus est : 
Ecce sponsus venit: excite in occursem ejus.’ 
‘*And at midday there was a cry made ‘ behold 
the bridegroom cometh: go ye forth to meet 
him.’”’ 

‘*Is that a correct translation, you Bible-reading 
men ?”’ said Gabriel. 

‘¢ All but one word, I should think,’’ said Teunis, 
who perceived the meaning of all this; guessing 
from what he saw through the night where these 
things came from. ‘‘ You have put the word mid- 
day in for midnight.” 

‘* Let me see,’’ said the lieutenant: ‘‘ it is mid- 
day here underlined, and is intended to be so. 
Let us note this. Let noon be our countersign 
and look out for the midday.”’ 

After hearing a full report from Teunis, they 
made up their minds to remain at the place where 
they were, as the most likely to serve their pur- 
pose. If the marauders succeeded in recapturing 
Margaret, they would bring their victim here, as 
the first place of gathering; so the three took 
positions where they would see, and be themselves 
hidden. The solitude, to minds like theirs under 
the most painful suspense, was as much as they 
could bear. The ever-running water below, and 
the constant fall from above, affecting the two 
senses, hearing and sight, with the same monoto- 
nous din; and the same succession of airy spirits 
coming constantly through the narrow passage, 
and then leaping over into the cloud formed by 
their predecessors, produced a strange loneliness 
in their watching. And yet as no man feels him- 
self alone if a child be playing around him, so 
these men when they saw that playful stream trip- 
ping down to the brink, and then stepping off with 
ease, felt that they had communion with the spirit 
of the region. Thrown back into the recesses of 
their own nature, they fell into that dreamy reverie 
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which the soul of the thoughtful loves to cherish at 
times, and with profit. 

‘This is more than I bargained for,’’ was the 
expression of Bertram, ‘‘ when I left the good ship 
Vulture. I expected to see a wild country along 
the shores of the river, but not to see nature in her 
wildest dress. I wonder if that Elsie, whom you 
describe as possessed of such good sense, Mr. 
Teunis, would have romance enough in her soul 
to take Miss Clinton to see this precious gem of 
these mountains.’’ 

‘¢Miss Clinton,’’ said Gabriel, ‘‘ by the time 
she gut this length, would have something else to 
think of. Ifshe be a woman like the rest of them, 
streams of water fell over her cheeks.’’ 

‘You are likely speaking the truth, so far, my 
captain, but there are some souls which never lose 
their sense of the beautiful and the grand, and 
Margaret Clinton is one of that kind: were she on 
the way to eternal exile, that silvery gossamer 
would, at least for a moment, relieve her painful 
feelings.’’ 

‘* Maybe,”’ said the plain matter-of-fact Gabriel. 
‘¢ First impressions are always the most effective, 
and I own that my lady Margaret is the very one 
to see wonders, where I would not see aught but 
common things. I have been here when I felt the 
influence of the scene more than at present.”’ 

‘* Still, captain, you cannot help admiring the 
grandeur of the whole amphitheatre, as your. eye 
ranges round in search of some single object on 
which to rest till you fix it on that watery spirit 
which springs from the shelving platform into the 
capacious hall beneath. Indeed, when I look 
again, I can imagine so many winged spirits sent 
forth from the Father of Spirits, meeting again 
below, as in airy sport; first in that dark mysteri- 
ous gulf, from which they recoil as from a place of 
punishment, to rise where the sunbeams light upon 
them, forming the whole into a glorious crown fit 
for the heads of seraphim.”’ 

“‘You forget the possibility of Miss Clinton 
being hidden in that place down there, which you 
would compare to the mouth of the pit.’’ 

‘‘T have imagined that to be possible,’’ said 
Bertram, ‘‘ and I am sailor enough to descend into 
the hold, or into the sea itself, for pearls such as 
she.”’ 

‘* That language is too deep, and too high for a 
common Dutchman like you, captain. Perhaps 
Teunis, who I see is in a brown study, may 








answer you according to that kind of folly ; but I 
will tell you what I once saw here. It was in the 
winter. A fine hunting morning, the snow all 
crusted over, so that it could bear man or beast. 
A little flurry had fallen during the night ; just 
enough for the fox to leave his mark behind him. 
We had a hard run, but we earthed him, near the 
foot of the hill over there. As the work for that 
day was over, and we were on the lookout for 
anything in which we might pass the time, we fol- 
lowed the advice of old Frederick Saxe, the bear- 
hunter, and went down to see the falls frozen. 
This produced much sport with the young folks, 
who were inclined to poke fun at the old hunter. 
But knowing him to be a man of original expres- 
sions, I led the way that we migkt see a wonder. 
We came up from that deep gully below there, and 
arrived suddenly upon the sight of an object 
before which we all stood for a few minutes speech- 
less, quite at a loss to understand its nature. 
They had all but myself been here before, and 
exclaimed, ‘ what is that? It has grown since I 
was here in the summer.’ It was a high tower 
reaching from the bottom, up to the tip of that 
rock you see jutting out there, pure white, inter- 
mingled with glittering crystals. The stillness of 
the grave was around us. Some one whispered 
in my ear, ‘the year is dead and that is its monu- 
ment, raised by the frost king.’ Imagine just 
now that nota sound is reaching your ear—all 
that din stopped, and the murmuring altogether 
lulled, so that you could hear the beating of your 
heart against your ribs.’’ 

‘*You dont mean to say,’’ was Bertram’s 
interested interruption, ‘‘ that the stream was all 
gone? That might be in the summer, but the 
winter’s freezing does not dry up the whole.” 

‘*No,’’ continued the other, ‘‘ the water ran as 
before, up there; but was neither seen nor heard 
after it left the ledge.’’ 

‘* That’s a very droll story you tell, Mr. Captain, 
and may be good enough for the marines; but an 
old salt as I am, has spun too many yarns to 
believe that the water would not fall in the winter 
as it does at this moment, making din enough to 
deafen the old or young bear-hunter.”’ 

‘* Wait till you hear the whole. Suppose that 
from the place we are sitting, over to the other 
side of that amphitheatre, as you call it, a round 
thick tower were built of glass, hollow in the 
centre, rising up and up, till it came to that shelf 
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from which the water now runs; where would the 
drops go?”’ 

‘* Why, through the glass tower, of course,’’ was 
Bertram’s quick expression ; ‘‘ but what has your 
comparison to do with your description ?”’ 

‘¢ Everything, Mr. Lieutenant, for there would 
be no murmuring sound of water as there is now; 
nor thundering roar as I have heard after a heavy 
storm when that stream, so small and so tame, 
sprung like an angry beast till it cleared the whole 
platform, and fell into the outer basin yonder, 
two hundred and twenty feet.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, captain, but your enthusiasm has made 
you forget your glass tower, which, as you describe, 
must have been a large bottle, bottomless; taking 
in the whole stream at the neck, and letting it run 
down its sides, so that it passed through below.”’ 

‘Just so, and better told than I could tell it. 
It was full eighty feet in diameter at the base, and 
one hundred and eighty feet high, pure as snow, 
till it rose to the neck, when it became clear as 
rock crystal with the whole stream entering and 
passing through it, plainly to the observer.”’ 

‘Certainly, that was a wonderful object, and 
equal to any of the peaks of frost that I have ever 
seen or heard of. Does it rise so every winter ?’’ 

‘* No, sir; old Fred said that he had hunted 
among the hills forty years, and had seen it only 
complete once before. A half bottle may be 
frequently seen, like what comes after a drunken 
frolic, but the perfect full-blown vessel, out of 
nature’s glass-house, comes but once in a life- 
time.”’ 

‘*T hope you had something warm to drink, 
captain, for cold water coming through a bottle 
of frost may be good in a hot summer day, but 
in the months of February and March it is 
another thing.’”’ 

‘*We had plenty of the hot stuff, sir; and it 
was dearly paid for too, with broken heads and 
bones nearly cracked. A little more and I would 
not be here to tell the tale.”’ 

‘« et us hear that yarn with the rest, for after 
what you have told I am ready to believe any- 
thing.”’ 

**As you please,” said Gabriel, with perfect 
nonchalance. ‘‘ After we had freely drank of Santa 
Cruz rum, our brains began to swim, and some of 
us did not know whether we stood upon our heads 
or our heels. I was ready for anything, either to 
scale the tower from below, or slide down from 
above. They laughed at me till my pride was 





touched, and through recklessness I began to climb. 
The rough sides of the gigantic thing allowed me 
a footing, so that I did get upon one of the 
turrets, twenty feet from ground, where I stood 
looking round me. The sight had not lost any- 
thing from my strange position. All round under 
these rocks were huge pillars of ice, formed by the 
water which had searched through between the 
seains,”’ 

‘*T have seen the like,’’ interrupted Bertram, 
‘*in salt mines and in deep caverns, where 
stalagmites, built in the course of ages, rise to the 
high roofs as if chiselled by the hand of art. Go 
on, captain; I beg pardon.”’ 

‘* No, sir, thank you, I wanted just such a 
description to help me through. At the same 
time I stood there, it appeared more like a crystal 
theatre of display, and I have since frequently 
wished that lights of a sufficient size and number 
could have been introduced for the sake of showing 
the effect of illumination in such a place.’’ 

‘*OQh, you must read when you can,’’ said 
Bertram, who could not restrain his speech to the 
end of the description, ‘‘the account of the 
Empress of Russia’s ice palace. You will see that 
the thing you wish has been tried with full success, 
lately, and after you have got through with that, 
turn to the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and you will see the 
power of Aladdin’s lamp.”’ 

‘* Well, sir, there I stood on the turret, admiring 
my own daring as much as the wonders around me, 
when Jim Crapsar, that imp of Satan, thought- 
lessly cried out, ‘Three cheers for Gabe.’ The 
three cheers were never given ; one was enough. 
Such a commotion has never been listened to by 
me, though I have been where a few cannons 
were let off at my ear, as you know. It seemed 
as if that single cheer would never stop. Crack, 
crack, crack, went off the pillars, all round falling 
in pieces as big as a cannon, and others like the 
trunk of a tree; as to the small lumps they were 
like a shower of grape-shot mixed with forty- 
pounders. It sounded and appeared more like the 
last day than any battle I have been in. A com- 
pany of more terrified beings I have never looked 
at in actual danger, with no way of retreat. It 
was begun in sport, but it closed in real earnest. 
As for myself I was really in the safest place, 
being in the centre looking on the shower and its 
consequences. But to thisday I feel the shaking 
of that mass beneath me. If the three cheers had 
been given, down the whole fabric would have 
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come, and I, below the fragments, would have 
been crushed.’’ 


‘¢That indeed would have been a tale worth 


telling at a hunter’s fireside forever after ; buried’ 


in an avalanche, and swept away by the stream, 
when the spring flood came. Not quite the equal 
to the Alpine traveller who is lying now in just 
such a glen as this; nor will he be found till the 
last great fire thaws him out. Anything more, 
Gabriel, about that wonderful bottle? one glass 
more, if you please.’’ 

‘We left in double quick time, for a look at the 
bottle from above. It lost nothing in effect, but 
it was of another character. I have looked down 
since, but mostly when the sun shone bright in 
June. The dayI refer to in winter showed the 
different colors of the rainbow reflected. It was 
in reality, a frozen rainbow.”’ 

‘* Ha! better than before, captain! Do you not 
see one now, giving us the promise of a fortunate 
day ?”’ 

‘When the sun shines out that will follow of 
course, and you may go there to that step, and 
have it round your head if you choose such an 
ornament. There are more wonders here amidst 
the Kaatsbergs, than the king knows of.’’ 

‘*True, Captain Gabriel, the king has not a 
bottle in all his cellar like that which you held in 





ing up into that wonderful glass, where sometimes 
I would see a single face, sometimes one other ; 
then as the sun would shine out differently through 
clouds, there would be faces all around the circle, 
changing their position every moment like a mystic 
wheel revolving, till the head below grew so dizzy 
that I have believed them to be faces looking down 
upon me from the upper world, only they were not 
always of the most pleasant kind.”’ 

‘© Ah, this is the spot,’’ said Gabriel, ‘‘1 have 
heard of when I was a lad, where they went to 
speak to the vapory spook, and get their fortunes 
told ; I wish I had come before now.’’ 

‘*Gabriel,’’ continued Teunis, ‘‘ this is no laugh- 
ing matter; I have known some who laughed after 
they came, on the wrong side of their face.’’ 

‘*Hush! hush! low down,’’ said Teunis, as he 
prostrated himself to the ground, ‘‘ there are run- 
ners afoot, I hear their voices calling to one an- 
other in the woods, and around us.”’ 

The three young men fell to the earth with their 
head toward the gorge; nor did they lie long in 
that position till they discovered persons on the 
opposite side descending into the bottom of the 
gulf. ‘There were several; some of these were in 
the garb of Indians, others were dressed in the 
common woolen cloth worn in that region, dyed 
with the juice of the butternut, resembling brick- 


your arms; and that is one reason why his; dust, as much as anything known out of Jersey. 
Majesty wishes to keep this fine country of yours | They increased rapidly in numbers as the circle 


among his other treasures.”’ 

Teunis, somewhat piqued at the merriment of 
the young Englishman, turned to him, saying: 
‘*The half of the wonders of this spot has not 
been told you. Come here in the heat of summer, 
and after a fall of rain, you will, if you look up 
from below, see an entire rainbow—a complete 
circle; and though you laugh, I will tell it, that I 
have seen my face as distinctly in the centre as 
I have ever seen it in the round looking-glass that 
Madam Dyce has in her biggest west room. What 
do you say to that, sir ?’’ 

**T say his Majesty has not such a mirror in 
Windsor Castle, and it is doubtful if he has it 
anywhere in his dominions but here. I do not 
question what you say you have seen; but I 
would require Sir Isaac Newton to explain the 
philosophy of it; and yet, when I remember the 
camera obscura, I dare not doubt, though I must 
laugh a little at both you colonists, holding up the 
beauties of your country.”’ 

‘* Well, laugh away, but I have stood hours look- 





grew smaller, according to appointment. 

‘* Those persons in front are not real Indians,’’ 
said Teunis, ‘‘ 1 know from their looking so much 
before them, as if they were curiously investigating 
a piece of art. I warrant the real Mohawk sees 
more than they do, out of the side of his face and 
from under his eyebrows.’’ 

‘*And I would take those in front to be entire 
strangers, they look so astonished,’’ was the remark 
of Gabriel. ‘‘I did not expect to see any but the 
real hunters up here.’’ 

All this time Bertram was examining the different 
arrivals with his pocket glass, and had the range 
of the party in front. Something in the outline 
of one of them awakened a dormant feeling in his 
soul, which made him keep that figure close in 
view, till at last he cried out, ‘‘Clarence! by 
George, as I ama living man !’’ and he was about 
to rise and halloo, when the man on each side of 
him held him down, pointing to the numbers which 
were coming in from the same side on which they 
lay watching. 
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‘* Take the glass and see,’’ as he put the instru- 
ment into the hand of the captain. 

A long, earnest gaze, and Gabriel agreed that 
it resembled Clarence much in manner, but the 
dresses were all so much alike, it was impossible to 
distinguish them individually. 

‘*But turn your attention to what chiefly con- 
cerns you both; do you see any females among 
them? Look into every knot of persons, and 
watch all new comers.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Teunis, ‘‘ for if there be none with 
them, it is time we were off to the next rendezvous, 
the pool that I told you of, and which we must 
reach by noon. Behold at midday !”’ 

‘*You think that the cry is to come in that 
quarter, then?’’ was the sly question of Gabriel, 
who, being less interested in his feelings was the 
more inclined to jest a little with his companions. 
‘*Let us take matters coolly for the present, and 
mark the motions of our friends below. See how 
they pour down like so many bloodhounds to the 
death. Their hunt has made them eager for more 
prey.”’ 

The wide hollow now seemed alive with the 
crowd. At that distance it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the parties, they were so much alike. 
Some sat on the rocks, others hung on the side by 
branches and roots of trees, while a few of the 
madcap race were chasing one another under the 
shelving platform, and attempting to climb up the 
sides of the steep rock to the danger of their necks. 
A main body was grouped into a circle, who stood 
as if waiting for orders. Apart from these, and in 
deep conversation, were about twenty individuals, 
whom Gabriel declared must be the commanders 
of the expedition, engaged in counsel. He con- 
tinued : 

‘What a difference between that little spot at 
this moment and what it was when we rose this 
morning! Then God and nature reigned, now 
devils incarnate are before us.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Bertram, ‘‘ could we only see your 
tower of ice there in the centre, and boiling lava 
round it, and these fiends lying rolling naked in 
the pit, tumbling from the cold tower into the hot 
furnace, and’’ 

‘* Please to stop, sir; that’s more than my nerves 
can stand; it puts me in mind of our Dominie’s 
description of the bottomless pit.’’ 

‘¢ Another, as great as your great man the Domi- 
nie, has helped me to that description. While you 
were telling me of those cheerings which shook 








icicles on you in showers, I was reminded of how 
an Italian poet describes hell, where ‘naked spirits 
lay down, or huddled sat ;’ trying to throw from 
them the flakes of fire which came like snow. The 
devils called out to other devils, thrusting the soul 
back into the boiling pitch ; and looking up, Dante 
saw them walking on a mount of ice, their teeth 
chattering, and their eyes locked up with frozen 
tears.”’ 

‘«Enough of that horrible poet’s words. Down, 
down lower with your heads; we are observed,”’ 
was Gabriel’s quick whisper, which his comrades 
obeyed by a sudden prostration of the face to the 
turf. ‘‘ Rather quick to be successful, friends. 
There is a figure on the opposite side of the gulf, 
standing so erect, and so still behind a tree, that I 
am at a loss to know whether it be friend or foe. 
Teunis, you look now. The objects round here 
are all familiar to you.’’ 

Teunis did as he was commanded, when he saw 
the form and face of the Hermit, plainly gazing 
down into the pit, with the intenseness of one that 
watches from a tower, on the movements of an 
enemy. As he did not turn his eye away for an 
instant, Teunis whispered : 

‘* Lift your heads slowly, and look. The hunt- 
ers are preparing for a new start.”’ 

It was as he said; orders had been given for 
mustering. The whole body stood in two columns. 
At the word of command each moved off at a right 
angle from the other, straight as an arrow, up the 
opposite sides of the ravine, and as the one remain- 
ing at the head of several ranks stood still, till the 
one who had just left was at least ten rods distant, 
it took some time before the last two were gone. 
When these were out of sight, the three young 
men looked where their fellow watcher had stood, 
but he was gone also. 

‘¢ The coast is clear now,’’ said Gabriel, ‘‘ and 
Teunis, you must be our guide. My advice is to 
pass straight through that circle, which these hunt- 
ers are making. It must be three hours before 
they complete their search.’’ 

‘* Yes, and an hour more. Let us follow the 
stream as the safest and the nearest, though it be 
the roughest road in the world ; and who knows but 
we may find the timid Fawn and her protector in 
some of the caves formed by the eddying waters.’’ 

They-descended carefully, looking at every step 
around them, lest any spy might be left behind. 
For well they all knew that Brandt was a wily foe, 
not to be circumvented but by superior wiles. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. A SHADOW ON THE WALL. 

‘WHERE is Miss Elliott this morning ?’’ were 
Guy Chichester’s words as he entered the break- 
fast-room. 

Beatrix, who was pouring out the coffee, bent 
her head over the silver urn, and feigned not to hear 
the question, but she listened a little anxiously to 
Stewart’s answer. 

‘No one has seen Miss Elliott, sir. Dorothy— 
that is, Phyllis—did say to Miles that her young 
lady must be ill or something, for she hasn’t been 
near Miss Florence since last evening.”’ 

Mr. Chichester made no reply ; he even checked 
Flossie when she seemed disposed to burst into 
some childish confidence. 

‘Go on with your breakfast, Flo,’’ he said, a 
little irritably, as the child looked up eagerly; 
‘Trichy, if you have done with Stewart I should 
like him to fetch me the ‘ Zimes’ from the station. 
Dison has forgotten to send it.’’ And assoon as 
the servant was out of hearing, he continued, in a 
low voice, to his cousin, ‘‘ Isn’t it singular, Trichy, 
the child will have it that Miss Elliott never went 
to bed at all? She declares she came to her in the 
middle of the night with her bonnet and cloak on, 
and kissed her, and said she was going away. 
What could have put such nonsense into the child’s 
head, I wonder?’’ But in spite of his impatient 
tone, Guy looked anxious and perturbed. 

Beatrix changed color. ‘‘Of course she must 
have been dreaming, Guy. Children have such 
strange fancies. Most likely Miss Elliott is tak- 
ing an early walk; she complained of headache 
when I arrived yesterday.’’ 

‘*She was perfectly well when I left her,’’ re- 
turned Mr. Chichester, uneasily. ‘‘ Miles told 
me she was not at dinner last night. I hope 
nothing unpleasant passed between you, Trichy ?”’ 
he added, with one of his searching glances. 
Beatrix was paler than usual—even her cousin 
noticed her embarrassment. The servants’ com- 
ments had already reached her ears: she knew 
from Phyllis that Miss Elliott’s bed had not been 
slept in. 

Beatrix drew herself up a little haughtily as Mr. 
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Chichester spoke, but he did not repeat his ques- 
tion; during the rest of the meal he sat in 
thoughtful silence, and as soon as it was over he 
left the room and went straight to the library. 

His hand was on the bell, when the gleam of 
something white on his writing-table attracted his 
eye, and he looked up eagerly: it was a note in 
Dym’s handwriting. 

As he opened it and the pearl hoop dropped at 
his feet, his face expressed bewilderment, almost 
alarm ; but a grave, pitiful look came into his eyes 
as he read and reread the few blotted sentences, 
and once he sighed heavily. ‘‘ Poor child! poor 


little wounded heart!’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Cruel, 
cruel !’’ and then his face grew dark and stern 
again. 


‘*Oh, my dear, my dear, how could you have 
done it?’’ she wrote. ‘If I could have loved 
you more I must have done it, now that I know 
all your noble goodness. To think that after her 
you could stoop to me; that you could put aside 
your own grief to try and comfort me, poor little 
humble me! 

‘‘Oh, my darling, forgive me if I call you that 
once, I never shall again—think how I must love 
you when I tell you I am going away without 
even wishing you good-by, to save you from such 
a sacrifice. She has told me all: it was generous, 
it was like you, but why, why did you think such 
noble self-devotion was necessary? You have 
wronged me, dear, you have indeed, but you did 
not mean to be cruel. 

‘<Tf I had left you I should have gone on loving 
you all my life. I am not ashamed of owning 
that now; why should I be? You have always 
been so grand, so noble, in my eyes; and then 
one day when your were old, and Florence had 
left you, and you wanted me, I would have come 
to you and been your faithful nurse and friend, 
and you would have been glad to see me—I know 
you would have been—and then this miserable 
mistake would not have occurred. 

‘*But you must not be unhappy about it, or 
think I have acted impulsively in leaving you. I 
could not be your wife now, dear, could I? The 
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very thought humbles me. Tell your mother all ; | ingly. His eyes flashed, and it was only by a 
she will understand and be sorry for me; and ask | strong effort that he controlled himself. ‘‘ Take 
my darling Flossie not to fret. And now God | care,’’ he repeated, more quietly; ‘‘ you are 
bless you. I know He will. He will not be | speaking of my future wife. Another such word 
angry with me for leaving you so, and you must | as that and I shall be constrained to bid you see 
not be. | my face no more.”’ 
‘‘ Your faithful and loving friend, ‘Your wife!’’ gasped Beatrix, and some deadly 
Dym.”’ suppression of feeling turned her lips white. 

Beatrix was still sitting at the deserted breakfast | ‘‘ But she has gone—Miss Elliott has gone.’’ 
table when her cousin’s step sounded in the pas- **You have driven her away for a little space,”’ 
sage, and a moment after he entered. he replied, in the same hard voice; ‘‘ but I am 

She knew what was coming, almost before he | still bound to her; whenever she will she may 
had turned the handle of the door. Some subtle | come back, and find her place ready for her, for 
instinct warned her that he meant to overwhelm | I swear no other woman shall be my wife.’ 
her with his reproaches. Had she gone too far? ‘*Guy! Guy!’’ But Beatrix’s agonized excla- 
had she in her sudden madness of jealousy mis- | mation was unheeded ; he had turned away from 
calculated this girl’s influence? could it be that her with that terrible look still on his face, and in 
he loved her, after all—that it was really his desire | another moment she was alone. 
to make her his wife? Beatrix was by no means| Before the next hour had elapsed, Humphrey 
devoid of courage, nevertheless her heart died | Nethecote had been summoned to the squire’s 
within her when she saw his face. library, and for a long time the two men were 

‘‘Don’t, Guy! Whatever has happened, you | closeted together. 
must not blame me,’’ she said, almost cowering ‘* You may telegraph your success. If I do not 
away beneath that dark wrathful look. Bold as | hear before to-morrow night, I shall follow you,’’ 
she was, how was she to confront him in his stern- | were the squire’s parting words. ‘‘ Be prudent ; 
ness? would her pride carry her through such an | do nothing to compromise her or me, and, above 
ordeal? ‘‘Indeed, indeed, it was not my fault,’’ | all, do not let her suspect that her movements are 
she continued, pitifully. watched. 

‘*Read that,’’ was his only answer, as he took ‘*Let me only know she is safe; that must do 
the folded paper from his breast and laid it before | for the present. We must leave her free, Hum- 
her. ‘*Do not sully your lips with falsehood, | phrey. The mischief is done, and cannot be 
Beatrix,’’ he continued, with a slight accent of | undone without time and patience.”’ 
scorn. ‘‘I know exactly what passed between ‘¢Oh, oh, plenty of that needed for a snarl of 
you, as though I had heard your every word. | the devil’s making. Take my advice, squire, and 
Oh, Trichy, Trichy,’’ his voice breaking with | get rid of that woman; she was never to my mind, 
sudden emotion, ‘‘I could almost find it in my | nor to poor Honor’s either.’’ 
heart to hate you for this, that you—you, of | ‘‘I must leave that to my mother,’’ returned 
all people, should have wrought me this deadly | Guy, with a touch of haughtiness. ‘‘I am going 
wrong.”’ up to her room now. Poor dear! she will fret 

‘*T did not say much—I did not indeed, Guy,’’ | more than any of us. Promise to be wary, Hum- 
she returned, humbly. His anger was dreadful to | phrey, for both our sakes,” he continued, wringing 
her. Would she not have died to win one word | Humphrey’s hand; and then he went slowly and 
of love from his lips? and now he was filling her | heavily back into his own room. 
cup to the bitter brim with his righteous scorn. | Humphrey gave a queer little satisfied grunt, 
‘It was only a word I let fall by accident; she | when he was left alone, which accorded strangely 
provoked me, she often does, Guy—indeed, you | with the perplexed look of pain his face had hith- 





do not know Miss Elliott as well as Ido. You | erto worn. 

must not be angry because I think she is not “It is an ill gait, but it may end better than 

worthy of you; she has deceived you, as she has | we thought,’’ he muttered, as he descended the 

deceived others, with her artful ways.’’ | hill; ‘that is, if it be not the death of her. Poor 
‘‘Take care, Beatrix,’’ he interrupted, menac- child! she little suspects the heartache she has 
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his right hand than this had happened; he’ll 
be blaming himself and thinking more of her in 
consequence. If she had had the wisdom of the 
serpent instead of the harmlessness of the dove, 
she could not have done better for herself than 
going away and leaving him to miss her.’ And 
the old pain tugged at Humphrey’s heart-strings 
as he thought how dearly and truly Guy would 
learn to prize his treasure. 

‘*Be you going to Lunnon, Farmer Nethecote?” 
was Dison’s astonished greeting, as Humphrey 
made his appearance on the high windy platform. 

**Oh, eh, we country-folk must be having our 
sight-seeing sometimes,’’ returned Humphrey, ab- 
sently. ‘‘ Yours must be a dull kind of place, 
Dison; how many passengers do you book an 
hour, I wonder? And what makes you think I 
am going to London, Dison, when my ticket is 
for Harrogate ?”’ 

‘* Folks like you and t’ squire aren’t over-fond 
of putting up at Harrogate,’’ returned Dison, 
with a grin. ‘‘ Why, when I see t’ squire’s black 
bag I say, ‘Lunnon, for sure.” Why, you’ve a 
bag yourself, Farmer Nethecote, and it ain’t sam- 
ples nor market-day.”’ 

‘** You are a sharp one, Dison,’’ returned Hum- 
phrey, trying to speak jocularly, but with an uneasy 
flush on his honest face. ‘‘These Harrogate trains 
are as unpunctual as ever, I see; our ladies com- 
plain sadly when they are out on a shopping ex- 
pedition and get home late for dinner.’’ 

Dison grunted unintelligibly by way of answer. 
Slowness of traffic was a sore subject with him. 

‘* Miss Elliott will be back in plenty of time, I 
should think,’’ he answered, crossly. ‘It is early 
birds as pick up the worms, as I thought to myself 
when I served her with her ticket. To think of 
one of the Ingleside ladies taking the first train! 
She was asking after my wife at the time, and I 
never heeded ; she asked for a single instead of a 
double ; she’ll be finding out her mistake, I’ll be 
bound, before she reaches Hampswaite.’’ 

“‘Oh, the best of us are absent sometimes,’’ 
returned Humphrey, nervously, as he moved away 
astep from the garrulous station-master. Dison 
had been in the squire’s service before his brother- 
in-law had entered it, and was well acquainted 
with all the doings at Ingleside. 

As the train appeared in sight, he heaved a sigh 
of relief. ‘‘There’s not a doubt but I am on her 





caused. The squire would rather have cut off 





track,’’ he muttered, as he stepped into the second- 
class compartment. ‘‘ After all, the squire’s right, 
and she has gone back to the old place.’’ 

Little did Dym guess, as she took her weary 
journey from Harrogate to York, and from York 
to London, that her faithful friend Humphrey was 
following in her footsteps. 

Guy’s unerring instinct had not been at fault; 
sick and bewildered, almost numb from intensity 
of pain, yet never faltering in her purpose, Dym 
watched the flying mile-stones diminish between 
her and London, and while Humphrey was trying 
to beguile the longest hour he had ever known on 
the rampart at York, Dym was dragging herself 
slowly up the steps of the old house in Paradise 
Row. 

‘*Richard, Richard, here is our young lady 
come back!’’ But Susan Maynard’s joyous excla- 
mation chauged into one of alarm as Dym tottered 
into the dusty passage and almost fell into her 
arms. ‘* Quick, husband, quick! she is going to 
faint! Oh, what ever has come to my darling, 
dearie that they have sent her back to us like 
this ?”’ 

‘‘T am not going to faint; I am only so tired,’’ 
But Dym’s explanation was choked by a sudden 
sob; she cast a bewildered look round the little 
room, and then at the faces.of kind Richard May- 
nard and his wife. ‘‘Where am I? Where is 
Will? What has happened to me?” cried the 
poor child, stretching out her hands to them. A 
moment afterwards she had thrown her arms round 
Susan’s neck, and was crying out to them hys- 
terically to keep her—to hide her somewhere for 
the dear love of heaven; her heart was broken, 
and no one wanted her; she would die soon and 
go to Will. 

Oh, if she could only die! That was the one 
rebellious prayer that rose to her lips morning, 
noon, and night, during those first few weary days 
that followed her flight from Ingleside; and, 
indeed, the girl’s sick despair filled her humble 
friends with dismay and pity. 

She had had a great sorrow, and had left Ingle- 
side forever; that was all she told them, but before 
many hours were over they were in possession of 
the truth. 

‘*We will watch over her as though she were 
our own—as though she were little Dick himself,’’ 
broke out Richard, huskily, as Humphrey, in an 
agitated voice, prayed them to be gentle with her, 
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and, as he wrung their hands at parting, Susan 
sobbed out, ‘‘ Richard’s not the man he was since 
our Dick has gone, but he’ll keep his word; you 
may trust him, sir. Tell your squire we will 
guard her like our own daughter.”’ 

Dym, lying on her bed, or pacing the room 
restlessly, little thought of Humphrey’s grave 
whispering under the stars. Once, as she ap- 
proached the window and drew back the curtain, 
the sound of footsteps on the pavement below 
caused her to drop it hastily. The little group 
broke up somewhat hurriedly after that, and Dym 
came back and rested her head against the low 
window-sill. The starlight somewhat soothed her; 
it made her think of Will and the great cloud of 
witnesses. 

‘*Oh, Will, are you sorry for me? Do you 
know how I suffer?’’ she would say, half aloud, 
over and over again. 

Susan would have guessed the girl’s secret even 
if Humphrey had not imparted it. Dym would 
start from her sleep with broken exclamations and 
snatches of words, the bursting forth of a long- 
pent-up agony. ‘‘ He is doing this for his mother’s 
and his child’s sake, and because he knows you 
love him,’’ Susan heard her say, one night, when 
the girl’s restless moaning had called her from her 
bed. ‘‘ Was it wrong to love you? is it wrong 
now? how can I help it? oh, my darling, my 
darling, when I must love you to my life’s end!’’ 
And as Susan stooped over and soothed her, she 
broke into passionate weeping, and faltered out 
between her sobs ‘‘that she was very young still, 
and had no mother; only Will knew, her dear 
Will; and only he would believe her, that she 
never meant to harm them like this.’’ 

But even in her intolerable desolation, when 
the memory of all she had lost came upon her, 
and the prospect of her loveless life filled her with 
intense loathing, even then she never blamed Guy 
Chichester. 

He had stooped to her out of his nobleness ; his 
very goodness had prepared for her this humilia- 
tion ; out of pity he had chosen her to be his wife— 
a wife uncrowned, unadorned by her husband’s 
love. Dym’s cheeks would flame with sudden hot 
pain as the remembrance of the last few weeks 
flashed before her. Good heavens, how happy 
she had been! the very sound of his voice in her 
ear, the touch of his hand on her hair, had filled 
her with silent ecstacy ; his caresses had been few, 





but she had never complained of their coldness ; 
his silence had been more perfect to her than an- 
other man’s words. Absorbed in her worship, she 
had feasted and been satisfied with a few crumbs of 
human kindness; but she could not stoop to his 
pity. 

**T could have married you, Guy,’’ she whis- 
pered ; ‘‘I could marry you now; but I should 
scorn myself for doing it. If you had only wanted 
me a little, oh, ever so little, dear, I would never 
have left you; but to make me your wife out of 


pity’>—— And her head dropped forward on 
her breast as Beatrix’s cruel words rose to her 
memory. 


But there were times when her yearning would 
be too great for even her endurance, when she 
would feel as though she must go back just to look 
upon the walls of Ingleside and to satisfy herself 
that he and the child were well. If she could only 
see their faces for one moment, if she could hear 
his voice once more, and know that he was not 
angry with her, she could have borne her misery 
more bravely ; but the utter silence that had fallen 
between them seemed to the unhappy girl almost 
like the silence of death. 

‘* He knows where I am; he could seek me out, 
or send me one word—one word—to assure me of 
his forgiveness,’’ she said, with the strange con- 
tradiction and argument of sorrow. ‘* He is hurt 
or grieved, or perhaps my sudden flight has angered 
him ; and yet it isnot like him to be so hard when 
he knows—when he must know—how I love him.”’ 
And the tears rolled down her pale cheeks and fell 
into her lap. Suffering—the sting and uncertainty 
of her trouble—was killing her; the dull numb 
pain at her heart never left her day or night; a 
feverish restlessness throbbed in her pulse; she 
grew white and weak, almost to illness; but not 
for this would she spare herself. 

‘*T must go out and work; if I stay in here and 
brood over my troubles I shall go mad,”’ she said, 
one evening, sliding a hot hand into Susan’s and 
looking up into her face with heavy lustreless eyes ; 
but Susan would not help her young lady. 

‘*Work! you’re just fretting yourself into sick- 
ness, that is what you are, dearie. Here’s Richard 
says you're pining yourself into a shadow; and no 
wonder, when you eat nothing and can’t sleep for 
sorrowful thoughts. Work! there is not a day’s 
work in you left,’’ continued Susan, indignantly. 

Dym smiled faintly at her vehemence. 
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‘*If I stay here and think, of course I shall be 
ill,’’ she persisted, gently. ‘‘ Dear Susan, don’t 
you see how bad it must be for me? I cannot 
take another situation, not just yet. I have money 
enough to last me fora longtime. But tell me 
of some one Will used to know; let me try and 
help others who are as miserable as myself.”’ 

Did she remember who beside Will had worked 
at St. Luke’s? Once Richard Maynard mentioned 
in her hearing the name of a laborer living in the 
adjoining street who had met with an accident. 

‘¢ They say it wiil cripple him; it is that Bill 
Saunders that used to be the plague of Mr. Elliott’s 
life. He was one of Latimer’s lambs, as they 
called him. Mr. Latimer had rare work with 
him.”’ 

‘Where does he live, Richard ?’’ asked Dym, 
eagerly. A faint spot of color came into her 
cheeks ; her hands moved restlessly. As soon as 
it grew dark she tied on her bonnet and hurried 
round to the sick man’s dwelling. ‘‘They say I 
be crippled for life,’’ groaned poor Bill, looking 
into the sympathizing face that bent over him; 
‘*and there be Nangy and the children, who is to 
put bread into their mouths ?”’ 

‘I will take care of them ; don’t be afraid, Bill. 
If the doctor says your leg must come off, you 
siust make up your mind to part with it like a 
man ; God will take care of Nancy and the chil- 
dren, and I mean to be your friend.’’ Dym spoke 
with a little flurry and haste; but Bill thought he 
had never heard so sweet a voice. 

Susan gave a little cry of surprise when Dym 
glided softly back into the moonlight; the eager 
color had not yet faded out of her cheeks; she 
looked up in Susan’s face with a smile sweet almost 
to sadness ; her voice had a quaver in it of mingled 
sorrow and joy. 

‘*He is in great pain, but I do not think he 
will die; we must pray that he will not, for his 
poor wife’s sake. Look here, Susan.’’ And Dym 
opened her mantle, and there nestled closely at 
her breast lay a little child. 

‘«It was such a little creature,’’ cried the girl, 
softly, ‘‘and the mother was so worn out with the 
others, and it fell asleep in my arms, and I thought 
I would carry it home and take care of it fora 
little while ;’’ and, her voice suddenly breaking, 
‘* They call it Florence.”’ 

Somehow, under the dark eaves of the houses in 
Paradise Row a sigh answered Dym’s words: low 





as they were, they had been overheard. God bless 
her for the thought! was she thinking of him as 
well as the child? 

Little did Dym guess who stood outside in the 
June moonlight—that only a few yards of narrow 
road divided her from Guy Chichester. 

People marveled at the grave bearded figure 
that stood so long and silently before the humble 
house. The window was opened; through the 
screen of plants he could see the soft halo of lamp- 
light, a moth wheeled round it; there was the low 
chair, the girlish figure in the gray gown he remem- 
bered so well; the gentle bent head still stooping 
over the child in her lap. 

What a grave face it had grown! was it fancy 
or the lamplight? or did it grow suddenly pale, 
and the lips quiver? What was that sudden mist 
that blotted it out from his sight, as he turned hur- 
riedly away and strode through the silent streets ? 
Because he has heard a whisper that will haunt him 
through many a lonely day: 

‘*For his mother’s and his child's sake—oh, 
Flo, darling Flo, I dare not—he would net ask it 
now.”’ 

Few men would have envied the feelings of Guy 
Chichester as he paced through the midnight 
streets; some unaccountable sadness and longing 
had drawn him from his home; some chivalrous 
instinct impelled him to traverse those weary miles 
that he might see her with his own eyes, and judge 
for himself that others were tending her well, 

But he never meant to speak to her; her refuge 
should be sacred from him and his. He thought 
the time was not come yet that he should dare to 
plead his cause with her. 

“*T could not be your wife now: the very thought 
humbles me.’’ Good heaven, to think how he 
had failed in his sacrifice! he had meant to shield 
her with his strong arm, to make her young life a 
very joy to her, and she had fled from him crushed 
and broken-hearted. 

He had told his cousin that he was bound to her 
and that no other woman should be his wife. He 
had sworn it with a blackness of brow that had 
been dreadful to her; but how was he to win for 
himself the girlish purity that refused to become 
an unloved wife? 

Did he love her—could he ever love her—as he 
had loved Honor—the heart of his heart—his very 
soul—as he had once in his madness called her? 
Could any other woman, the best, the noblest, 
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replace the bride of his youth—the mother of his 
child? He dared not lie to himself; he knew 
such a thing was impossible ; even in his brief sad 
wooing he had bidden her remember that the best 
of his life was buried in Honor’s grave. No, he 
did not love her—not as men should love when 
they seek to gather some young life into their own. 
For his mother’s and child’s sake he had wooed 
her, and because her presence had rendered his 
hearth less desolate. How was she to know that 
a growing tenderness was springing up in his heart 
for her, and that he was longing for her with a 
soreness that surprised himself? 

How the sweetness of her presence had com- 
forted him! Ah, he knewthat now. How meekly 
and quietly she had borne her honors as the future 
mistress of Ingleside! Her unselfishness, her de- 
votion to his child, had inspired him almost with 
reverence ; and yet with him she had carried her- 
self as humbly as a child. 

‘You have always been so grand, so noble, in 
my eyes,’’ she had said to him, once, and he could 
feel the soft touch of her little hand as she had 
timidly stolen it into his in the twilight. At a 
word of praise from him her dark eyes would shine 
like stars, and her face would be covered with 
blushes. ‘‘ You are my king, I must serve you 
always,’’ she had whispered, once, as she performed 
some little womanly office, and he had smiled in 
his sad way and let it pass. 

Ah, he knew well how she loved him: the very 
sense of his power over her made him shrink in 
very delicacy from taking an undue advantage. 
‘*If I go to her and tell her that I want her, that 
my home is lonely and my heart heavier than ever 
without her, she will come to me—I know she 
will—but I shall not make her happy. If only 
some chance wonld bring us together, and I could 
tell her that her place is ready for her, and that I 
want my little friend to be always near me, I think 
she would come and cling to me as she clung that 
last time; and perhaps I might teach her to trust 
me once more.’’ And again the mist swam before 
his eyes as he remembered how that evening he 
had ridden slowly between the limes, and had seen 
her standing, a little shimmering gray figure, mo- 
tionless in the sunlight. 

So Guy Chichester went back to Ingleside, and 
worked hard, and rode, and played with his child, 
and talked with his faithful friend Humphrey; 
but ever as he sat alone or paced the moonlight 





terraces, one picture rose before his eyes—the 
figure of a girl with dark sweet face and shining 
head, bent over a sleeping child. 

**It is such a little creature, Susan,’’ he could 
hear her say, ‘‘ and it fell asleep in my arms, and 
they called it Florence.’’ ‘Come hither, Flo, 
my darling. Do you love papa or auntie best 
now? What! auntie still? Hush don’t cry, my 
child: auntie will come back to us soon.”’ 

The June days had worn heavily away, and then 
July and August, and the humble folk in Paradise 
Row began to whisper and shake their heads as 
Dym’s slight figure came down the hot sunny 
streets. ‘‘She has a purely white kind of wasting 
look,’’ one of them was saying to Susan Maynard : 
‘*that’s how my Willie was took—fretted and pined 
himself into the grave. She has a look like Mr. 
Elliott when he was rarely bad.’’ 

‘It is the mind wearing on the body, that’s 
what it is, neighbor,’’ returned Susan, lifting her 
apron to her eyes. She had been shedding tears 
recently ; but she wiped them now hastily away, 
as the young lady came wearily down the street. 

‘‘Am I late, Susan? are y@: looking for me? 
Poor little Robert was so near at his end that I 
waited till all was over; he died so happily, 
Susan.’’ 

** You look every bit as bad as him,’’ returned 
Susan, in a vexed tone, ‘“‘not a speck of color in 
your face. You'll not take it to heart, will you, 
my darling dearie—you’ll be good and brave 
even if there is more coming to trouble you?’’ 
she continued, in a caressing voice, as she drew 
Dym gently into the passage. 

‘‘It did not trouble me; dear little Robert was 
so glad to go; he said a prayer so prettily—Oh, 
what is that?’’ as a dark shadow fell against the 
narrow entry. 

“It is only Mr. Nethecote: you will be good 
and brave, dearie ?’’ 

** Yes, it is only I,’’ said Humphrey, coming 
forward and holding out his hand: his face had 
a grave sadness on it; his great hand trembled 
as Dym’s little fingers clung to it. ‘‘ I have come 
to fetch you, my dear; the squire wants you— 
we all want you. We fear he is dying.”’ 

CHAPTER XXXVI. THE LAST OF THE COBWEBS. 

Ir is impossible to describe Dym’s feelings as 
Humphrey delivered himself of the sorrowful 


message. 
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‘* It seems I am always to be the messenger of evil 
tidings to you, my dear,”’ he said, tremulously. 

It was hard on him; why was he ever con- 
strained to give her pain? his heart throbbed with 
great pitiful beats as he watched the girl’s silent 
anguish. She had uttered a low glad cry of 
recognition at the sight of her friend ; but now she 
stood white and stricken, clinging to the fond 
hand that had dealt her this second blow. 

‘Hush! it is God’s will: if it comes we must 
try to bear it.’’ 

**Is it God’s will? it is not true. He cannot 
mean that, surely,’’ exclaimed the poor child. 
Her hand closed around Humphrey’s almost 
convulsively ; an awful pallor came over her face ; 
a powerlessness that was not faintness seemed 
creeping over her; her heart felt like a stone in 
her bosom; she was stifled, suffocated. 

‘*QOh, it is not true! I cannot bear it!’’ came 
in a hoarse cry, almost a shriek, from her lips. 
Was this the end of her love and faithfulness? 
Guy, her Guy, for whom she would have laid down 
her life, dying ! 

‘‘Hush, my dear, hush!’’ cries Humphrey, 
with asob. Sick and dizzy, she had turned from 
him, and had sunk, nay, almost fallen, into Will’s 
chair. Humphrey watched her as she lay with 
her head flung back on the horse-hair cushion till 
his honest heart was almost broken; her face 
looked almost as gray and drawn as the dead 
man’s had done. ‘‘Oh, my child, hush! they 
think so, but doctors are often wrong; we will 
not lose hope, you and I,”’ he said, leaning over 
her with tears in his eyes and stroking the cold 
little face with his great hands. Dym’s feeble 
fingers suddenly stopped him. 

‘* There is hope, then? everything is not lost?’’ 
she said, half rising in her hysterical agitation. 
‘‘Oh, Humphrey, you might have killed me,’’ 
pushing her hair from her face and looking at him 
with wild pathetic eyes that stabbed him afresh. 

‘Nay, nay, Dym—it was my clumsiness; it 
seems no good beating about the bush when there 
is bad news to be told—and it is bad enough, 
God knows. When they brought him in, more 
than one of us thought it was all up with the 
squire.’’ 

**You have not told me, Humphrey—was it an 
accident, then?’’ cried Dym, faintly ; the numb- 
ness was creeping on her again. 

**Ay,”’ he replied, slowly, drawing the cold 





hands into his own to warm them. Dym shivered 
and hid her face, as bit by bit he imparted the 
terrible news. A whole world of horror and doubt 
lay in Humphrey’s succinct narrative. Guy had 
been trying a new mare that he lately purchased 
—a beautiful creature, but vixenish and wild- 
blooded, and almosi as uncontrollable as an un- 
broken colt. 

‘*T had warned him against her, my dear,’’ 
Humphrey had explained, in his mild way, ‘ but 
you know the squire, when he has got an idea in 
his head. The mare was his last new hobby, and 
nothing would do but he must break her in him- 
self. No one knows how it happened ; something 
—a shot from the plantation—startled the animal ; 
but she reared, lost her balance, and, before the 
squire could get his foot out of the stirrup, she 
fell backward on him.’’ 

‘*Humphrey,’’ cried the girl, starting up in a 
sudden agony, ‘‘you are not keeping anything 
from me? he is not dead ?”’ 

‘*Nay, nay; things are bad enough without 
making them worse; he has some of his ribs 
broken, for she rolled right over him, and they 
say one arm is injured; but it is the head, Dym! 
they fear congestion of the brain. It is three 
days ago, but he has only spoken once, and that 
was to ask for you.’’ 

‘* And when was that ?”’ 

‘* Last night ; that is why I am here now.”’ 

‘‘Why are we waiting, then? we are losing 
time. If weshould be too late? Oh, Humphrey, 
take me to him,’’ clasping her hands around his 
arm. 

**Of course I will take you to him; what else 
have I come for?’’ returns Humphrey, in a slow, 
kind voice, that somehow soothes the girl’s agita- 
tion. 

She lay back passively after that, and let Susan 
make her little preparation. 

‘*Good-by ; Humphrey will take care of me,’’ 
she said, smiling sadly into the faithful creature’s 
tear-stained face, as she drew down her veil and 
sank into the corner of the carriage. 

‘* You must not try to fret, Dym; while there is 
life there is hope,’’ Humphrey said, once, trying 
to rouse her. 

Dym’s head dropped upon her breast, but she 
made no answer. Would that weary journey ever 
end, the girl wondered? She could hardly have 


| borne it but for Humphrey’s kindness. Dym was 
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so utterly spent that she could only thank him 
with faint smiles. She swallowed the wine he 
brought her at York, but she could not eat ; some 
choking oppression lay at her heart. Her ghastly 
looks alarmed Humphrey. Would the flying mile- 
stones ever lessen? Would they be too late, after 
all? And then came the sickening thrill of re- 
cognition—there was Birstwith at last ! 

‘*They have sent up the wagonette ; he is not 
worse, Dym.”’ 

Humphrey talked fast and eagerly as he hurried 
Dym along the little platform. There was Dison, 
touching his hat officiously ; there were Stewart 
and the bays waiting for them. 

Dym drew down her veil more closely as they 
dashed through the village. Every one would 
know her, of course. There was the mill, and 
the weir; the boys were splashing bare-legged 
among the boulders as usual ; there was the Nidd 
rippling with streaks of silver through the trees ; 
there were the church and the vicarage; the 
lodge-gates had opened and closed after them, 
and they were whirling through the shrubberies. 
Gray-headed Miles was waiting at the hall-door, 
and then Humphrey came around and lifted her 
out. 

‘*Go into the drawing-room ; I must find Mrs. 
Chichester,’’ he whispered ; but Dym lingered. 

‘Don’t keep me from him, however he is. I 
will be good ; you know I will, Humphrey,’’ she 
implored ; but Humphrey’s only answer was a 
reassuring smile, and he was turning away, when 
Florence suddenly ran in from the dark hall and 
flung herself upon Dym. 

‘*Oh, Flo! Flo! Flo! my darling Flo!’’ cries 
Dym, with a sudden sob, as the child nestles 
delightedly in her arms. ‘‘ Have you wanted me, 
Flo?” 

‘* Naughty auntie, to go away,’’ returns Flor- 
ence, with a shower of kisses, that seem to cool 
the girl’s hot brain. 

‘No, you are not to cry; grannie is crying 
now, and all because papa is better. Yes, papa 
is better, and grannie says so; and you are to 
come to her now at once.”’ 

**Courage, Dym,’’ says Humphrey, with the 
same kind smile; but all the same he has almost 
to support her under this new dizziness. Better! 
What! is there mercy in heaven for them even 
now? She goes up the staircase panting and 
breathless, with the child still clinging to her. 





‘*Oh, my dear! my dear! God has been good 
tous. He has slept! he is better.’’ 

Dym never knew what answer she made. She 
heard Humphrey say, ‘‘ Thank God!’’ devoutly, 
as though he were in church. She heard Florence 
exclaim, ‘‘ How white auntie looks! poor auntie!” 

‘* Leave her to me, Humphrey ; I know what it 
is,’’ says Mrs. Chichester, gently. 

Yes; he thinks he may leave them safely now, 
as he sees the two women clinging together. He 
knows the girl’s tortured brain will relieve itself 
in tears on her friend’s bosom. 

‘*He is saved—they do not fear for his brain 
now. Oh, Dym, is it not Goodness itself watch- 
ing overus? My boy is spared to his mother— 
spared to us both.’’ 

‘*Hush! I am content, though it be only to 
you. Can you not understand that ?’’ interrupted 
the girl, flushing and paling, as the blind face 
bends tenderly over her. ‘‘Oh, I have been 
wicked ; I have almost died of it,’’ she whispered, 
covering her face with her hands; ‘‘and now this 
has happened to punish me for my selfishness. 
Dear, dearest, I can be happy now, though his 
life is only spared for your sake,’’ kissing the 
wrinkled hand as she spoke. 

‘* You are my own little daughter, whatever he 
makes you,’’ was the fond reply. ‘‘Dym, you 
must never leave me again. I cannot do without 
you. I think he has wanted you badly too, though 
he has never said so until last night.’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ almost panted the girl; ‘‘ you must 
not talk so; it is not right; and he lying there 
brought back to his mother and child from the 
very gates of death.”’ 

Mrs. Chichester smiled as she put her hand 
fondly on the bowed head. Dym’s tears still 
flowed, but her pale face was radiant. He would 
not die; he wanted her; he had asked for her; 
she should see him again. Dym’s simple loyalty 
could go no further than this; more would have 
dazzled and overcome her, but now she was content. 

She would see him; she would nurse him. He 
had forgiven her, and would be her friend again ; 
here was matter for rejoicing. She* acquiesced 
without regret when she heard he had taken his 
sleeping-draught, and that she must not see him 
that night. She lay down in her little bed spent 
and worn out by conflicting emotion, and even in 
the midst of her Ze Deum fell into a heavy 
dreamless sleep. 
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It was not until the afternoon of the next day 
that Dym was admitted to the sick-room. She 
had been wandering about her old haunts, hand 
in hand with Florence, trying to beguile the 
feverishness of waiting, and was looking pale and 
worn, when Humphrey came in search of her. 

‘*You may come now, Dym; he has been asking 
for you several times, but he looked feverish, and 
we thought it better to wait. You must be quiet, 
and soothe him if he speaks ; it is early days, and 
we must be careful still, Dr. Grey says.’’ 

**Yes, I know,’’ was Dym’s hardly audible 
answer, as she prepared to obey Humphrey's sum- 
mons. Kelpie was lying at the door of the sick- 
room ; a sudden mist swam before her eyes, as she 
stooped to caress him. 

It was a close sultry afternoon, and the windows 
had been flung open that the air might refresh the 
invalid. Mrs. Chichester sat beside the farthest 
one; her knitting had fallen into her lap, and on 
the bed lay the motionless figure, high up on the 
pillows, with one bandaged arm resting on the 
coverlet. 

At Dym’s hesitating footstep it stirred slightly, 
and a smile passed over the pale face. 

** At last, my child; you have come at last,’’ 
Dym heard, in the old well-known voice. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Chichester!’’ Dym could say no 
more, as Guy Chichester stretched out his un- 
injured arm and drew her gently towards him, 
trembling from head to foot, and hardly able to 
refrain from tears. 

**Sit down; no, you must not stand. Poor 
child, it has gone hardly with you, I see. Dym, 
are you so sorry for me?’’ his own eyes moist, as 
he saw her emotion. 

**It might have been your death. Hush, you 
must not talk, indeed you must not, Mr. Chi- 
chester.’”” Dym in her agitation is unconscious 
that her tears are falling now on the hand that 
still holds hers. 

‘* Are those tears for me? Oh, my child, I do 
not deserve them,’’ he whispered, lifting the little 
hand to his lips. ‘‘ Dym, have you any idea how 
I have wanted my little friend ?”’ 

‘* She is here now,’’ was the unsteady answer. 

‘* Yes, she is here, thank God! Dear, you are 
right ; I must not talk much, my head is not to be 
trusted. You will not leave me again, my child?’’ 

‘Not while you want me,’’ returned Dym, 
unconscious of any meaning attaching to his words. 
His smile mystified her. 





‘That is well; one day I shall remind you of 
your promise,’’ he replied, in a voice so faint that 
Dym forgot her agitation—everything—in the 
desire to relieve his evident suffering. 

Before many hours were over, Dym found her- 
self installed in the sick-room; the mother could 
only sit helplessly beside her son’s bed, the brunt 
of the nursing fellon Dym and Humphrey. Hum- 
phrey was strong and helpful, but Dym’s tender 
ministries were most grateful to Guy Chichester, 
lying sore and bruised and in secret anguish of 
pain; he suffered less when Dym dressed his in- 
jured arm; her cool skillful manipulations afforded 
him comparative ease; by the unerring instinct of 
love she guessed his wishes ; the cooling drink was 
at his lips, and the fragrant water laving his 
burning head, before he had shaken off the in- 
dolence of weakness sufficiently to frame them in 
words. 

‘How good you are to me! have you found 
your true vocation now?’’ he whispered, once, as 
she stooped over him to turn the heated pillow, 
and he looked at her a moment with something 
of his old drollery. Dym turned away without 
answering, but her color rose; it seemed to her 
half a lifetime ago since that talk in the little 
room in Paradise Row, when the tall bearded 
stranger had watched her from Will’s chair with 
grave quizzical eyes, and had told her that nursing 
and not teaching was her vocation, and she had 
answered him with girlish vehemence. 

‘*Come here, my child. Have I hurt you?’’ 
And there was a wistful look in the dark eyes as 
he stretched out his hand to her. 

Dym shyly shook her head. 

‘*No; only I am so glad to be able to do 
anything for you, and—and it seems so strange 
looking back at those old days, Mr. Chichester.”’ 

‘*Mr. Chichester! you must find some better 
name than that; it sounds cold from my little 
friend’s lips. How your hand trembles! There, 
God bless you, my—my child !”’ 

He bit his lip as though he had suddenly re- 
membered something, and Dym drew back into 
the shadow of the curtain, strangely agitated and 
happy. 

Yes, happy! though once she had been his 
betrothed wife, and now things were at an end 
between them, and he was only her friend. 

Dym’s simplicity and unselfishness stood her in 
good stead at this juncture of her life; she had 
accepted a difficult position with the grace and 
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unconsciousness of a child. She had met her 
lover that first day with some natural agitation, 
but the sight of his suffering had banished all 
feeling of weakness into the background ; he was 
ill and needed her, that was sufficient for the 
present, the future must take care of itself. When 
her work was finished—ah, well, she could but go 
away again; she must not think of herself now, 
and so she moved about his room with a face of 
sweet gravity that moved Guy strangely with a 
thousand vague feelings of remorse and pity. 

‘*You are altered, Dym,’’ he once said to her, 
passing his hand softly over her hair; ‘‘ you are 
worn and thin and look years older, and all this 
nursing will not bring the roses back.’’ 

‘*T can do without them,’’ was the quiet answer, 
but she blushed crimson under that tender scrutiny ; 
such speeches moved her from her calmness. Guy 
looked at her sadly for a moment, and then, 
muttering some impatient protests against his 
weakness, turned away with a sigh. 

Those weeks were teaching Guy Chichester 
strange lessons; chained down by impatience of 
weakness, and brought face to face with acute 
suffering, what marvel if the man read the story 
of his life again under new lights, and, weighing 
himself in sterner balance, found himself wanting ! 

Life had come to him in all its reality, and he 
had made it a pitable failure; he had centred his 
all on an earthly shrine, and Divine jealousy— 
righteous in its retribution, unerring in its wisdom 
—had riven his idol from him and left him alone, 
maddened with his loss, 

How many talents had he had intrusted to him 
—strength, and wealth, and intellect; philanthropy 
wide enough to embrace a world—influence that 
none could resist! and how miserably he had 
squandered them all! He hati had his portion 
of goods, and no spendthrift could have wasted 
them more unprofitably. Great souls have great 
repentances; verily, there is hope, and to spare, 
when such men as Guy Chichester turn their faces 
to the wall to commune with their God and be 
still. 

Sometimes in the dead of night, when the 
shadows of the night-light glimmered on the ceil- 
ing, and Humphrey dozed beside, half-forgotten 
snatches of verses that Honor used to sing came 
to his mind ; and one especially haunted him that 
she had sung that Sunday night at Mentone before 
her baby was born : 





“While we do our duty, 
Struggling through the tide, 
Whisper thou of beauty 
On the other side.” 


‘*Oh, Honor, be my guardian angel still,’’ he 
whispered; and out of the darkness her sweet, 
serene face seemed to smile on him in answer. 

‘*He will come back, my girl; I know him 
well; these noble souls are not kept to wander in 
outer darkness. Ah! what if the mysterious com- 
munion of saints’ wives in paradise do verily and 
indeed watch over their husbands upon earth !’’ 

It was weeks before Guy Chichester shook off 
the effects of his accident ; weeks before he could 
be moved from his bed to the couch; weeks before, 
a mere shadow of himself, he crept, supported by 
Humphrey’s strong arm, to bask for an hour on 
the sunny terrace. 

Dym looked sadly after him, as she thought of 
the strong, vigorous Guy Chichester of old, and 
contrasted him with the tall shrunken figure before 
her, bowed with weakness and prematurely gray- 
haired. 

It would be long before he would look himself, 
she thought. The injured arm had healed, but 
the shock to the nervous system had been great. 
When the cold weather set in, he must go to the 
South, Dr. Grey told them; for months to come 
he would require care and nursing—months before 
he would be comparatively strong again. 

Dym listened and sighed; her work was not 
over yet, she thought; and then she wondered 
what grave consultation had detained Dr. Grey so 
long in the library that morning. Mr. Chichester 
had been more than usually thoughtful for some 
days, and Dym was sure something was on his 
mind ; he had scarcely looked at her or spoken to 
her lately; and yet, when he had addressed her, 
his manner had been as kind as usual. 

It was October now, and the evenings were 
growing chilly ; a small wood fire of Guy’s favorite 
pine-knots had been lighted in the library, and 
Guy, who was weary with his unusual exertion, 
had been lying quietly all the afternoon—half 
dozing, half enjoying the pleasant warmth—when 
he suddenly roused into a sitting posture and 
asked for Dym. 

‘*She is here,’’ in a quiet voice behind him. 
‘*T thought you were asleep, and was afraid to 
disturb you even for this,’’ showing the glass in 
her hand. 
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‘* Always my attentive nurse,’’ looking at her 
gratefully, and drinking the restorative. ‘ You 
are pale and tired, Dym; I shall have to be wait- 
ing on you next.” 

She smiled at that—a quaint little smile—but 
full of sweetness. 

**T shall have time to rest when you have dis- 
missed your nurse, Mr. Chichester.”’ 

‘* Mr. Chichester—always Mr. Chichester !—so 
you are waiting for your dismissal, eh?”’ 

His tone was so abrupt, almost displeased, that 
Dym looked in his face quite startled ; what she 
saw there made her flush scarlet. 

**Come and sit down. You are right; I am 
growing tired of my nurse; I want my little com- 
pinion instead. Nay,’’ as she faltered_out some 
excuse about leaving him, ‘‘I have long been 
thinking we ought to have some talk together, 
you and I.”’ 

‘*By and by, another time—not to-night,’’ 
stammered Dym. She was trembling from head 
to foot. Why did he want to speak to her? he 
was well now, and she must tell him that she must 
go away again. 

**Poor child! she has grown to be afraid of 
me,’’ he said, gently smoothing her hair and draw- 
ing her closer to him. ‘* Dym, have you ceased 
to trust your friend ?”’ 

Her only answer was to hide her face in her 
hands, and pray him to spare her. Bursting into 
tears, she implored him not to speak to her—to 
let her go—and not be good to her, for she could 
not bear it. 

** Why should I let you go, when I want you?”’ 
he answered, gently, and there was something in 
his firm pressure of her hands that soothed even 
her exceeding agitation. ‘* Dym, I never mean to 
let you go. What do you mean? have you for- 
gotten your promise ?”’ 

‘* What promise ?’’ 

‘* To stay with me while I wanted you. Dym, 
I want you always. Did you not understand my 
meaning? I was too weak to explain.” 

‘*No, no,’’ she said, starting from him. ‘‘ Mr. 
Chichester, vou must not talk so; it is not right, 
when you know”’ She stopped, and her face 
was dyed with crimson. 

‘*What do I know, dear? that you are my 
affianced wife !’’ 

‘* No, no,’’ she repeated, In a heart-broken tone. 
‘* We have altered that—my letter has altered that. 








No, do not be kind to me,”’ as he only pressed her 
hand more tenderly. ‘‘I have given you back 
your troth; you are free, quite free; I have made 
you so. I am nothing to you—nothing but the 
poor little friend who has loved and nursed you.’’ 

He smiled at that, a sweet benign smile that 
seemed to bless her, and strove to draw her more 
into his sheltering arm. 

‘‘T think you are more than my little friend.’’ 

‘*No, Guy, I am not,’’ using his name for the 
first time, in her agitation. 

‘*Yes, you are; you are my darling, my wife 
that is to be: I have never been free. I never 
wish to be free. Have you misunderstood me all 
thi» time, my child? It has come to this, that I 
cannot do without you, Dym, that I want you 
always.”’ 

Did she dream the words, or did he speak them? 
was that earnest voice, so sad and yet so sweet, 
speaking to her? 

‘*T have my faults, no man more; but I never 
wilfully deceived you. I have buried the best 
part of my life in Honor’s grave; nay, do not 
shrink from me, dear, I have told you this before ; 
if you can be content with such love as I can give 
you, for God’s sake come to me, Dym, and make 
my desolate life less desolate. I love you very 
dearly for your own sweet sake.” 

** Really and truly, Guy ?”’ 

‘* Really and truly, sweetheart.”’ 

‘*Oh, I am happy!’’ Dym scarcely breathed 
the words, but Guy heard them, and, with a 
strength of which he could scarcely believe him- 
self capable, he lifted the little creature in his 
arms, and felt her nestle to his bosom, keeping her 
there till she had sobbed out her artless confession 
of love and sorrow. 

‘*You must teach me to be more worthy of it, 
Dym, darling,’’ he said, gravely, when their ex- 
citement had a little subsided, and Dym sat beside 
him with her dark eyes brilliant with shy happi- 
ness. ‘*I have been a sad failure. What am I, 
that two such pure hearts should have made me 
their happiness?’’ And a look of terrible ex- 
haustion passed over his face as he recalled his 
wasted life. 

“You must not talk any more Guy,” she whis- 
pered, laying her little hand timidly on his fore- 
head. Guy paid it tribute gratefully as it passed 
his lips. ‘* You must let me be your nurse a little 
longer without wearying of her.”’ 
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‘* You shall be what you like,’’ he replied, un- | affection, when out of the wealth and glory of her 
closing his eyes; ‘‘ but I know what I shall soon | perfected life she strove that a little sunshine should 


want to make you.”’ 

Dym’s head drooped against his arm, but she 
made no answer. 

And so the last cobwebs were swept away, and the 
great dazzling sun of requited love shone down into 
Dymphna Elliott’s woman-kingdom ; the evil fairy 
had done her work and earned her own confusion. 

Guy Chichester was not one to brook long 
delays; Dym had suffered enough, and he wanted 
her sweet ministries in all their entirety. ‘‘ When 
will you come to your gray-haired lover ?’’ he said, 
one day, smiling fondly as she took her low seat 
beside him and looked up at him with worshipping 
eyes. ‘* Little Sunbeam, I want you always shining 
on me; you have no idea how dark it is when you 
are away.”’ 

‘*What do you mean, Guy?’’ but she knew 
what he meant, and blushed beautifully. And 
Giy, who loved beauty in women, and remem- 
bered Honor’s perfect grace, thought, with a 
strange thrill of pleasure, how very pretty Dym 
had grown, and wondered that he had never no- 
ticed it before. 

And so it was, that one gusty November day, in 
a strange old city church, Dymphna Elliott became 
Guy Chichester’s wife. Humphrey gave her away 
—honest Humphrey, who craved to do it, with 
tears in his eyes—Humphrey, who took her in his 
arms and blessed her, and put her hand in Guy’s. 

‘*T doubt if even you are worthy of her, squire,”’ 
he said, gruffly; ‘*but the gift of such a heart 
must make any man rich. There, good-by, God 
bless you, dear; and don’t forget your old friend 
Humphrey.”’ 

Forget him! Does a woman ever forget the 
man who has blessed her with his honest love? 
Dym ever clave to Humphrey with truest, deepest 


| stream on the path of the childless man ; when his 
| dream had come true, and her children and Guy’s 
climbed upon his knees, and filled his lonely home 
with childish voices, when she could smile on him 
and call him friend and brother, and knew his 
honest heart felt no pang, and only rejoiced in her 
happiness. 

And who could measure that happiness ? 

Look at her sweet face, which her husband de- 
clares grows sweeter every day, and which no 
cloud of regret ever darkens: is there any limit to 
her joy? 

Day by day she knows she is more surely win- 
ning the noble heart of Guy Chichester; day by 
day he looks at her with fuller content, with deeper 
tenderness ; day by day the deadly wound of his 
lost love heals into chastened remembrance and 
present peace. 

‘*My wife has been my comforter,’’ he said, 
once, to Humphrey, and Humphrey looked at him 
with his old wistful smile and nodded, and Guy 
went back across the plowed wintry fields, and 
under the starlight, and saw the light of home 
shining through the leafless trees. 

**You are late, love; litthe Humphrey has been 
waiting to say ‘Good-night’ to you.’’ A little 
figure in shining silk glides out of the firelight and 
steals into his arms. 

‘Were you waiting for me, my wife? I was 
with Humphrey—nay, never mind our boy; we 
have been talking of you, sweetheart.’’ 

‘Of me!’’ She lifts her loving eyes in surprise 
as he holds her closely, very closely to him, and 
then releases her. 

‘What! wondering, love! Nay, I was only 
telling Humphrey that my little wife has been my 
comforter.’ —TuHE Enpb. 
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WRITTEN IN GRACE AGUILAR’S “DAYS OF BRUCE.” 
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THOsE crumbling walls and tottering battlements 
Are ivy-wreathed. Life’s emblems ’mid decay, 
The ivy shows us that the bravest sway 

This world, and w#// is more than armaments. 

Now, this Lock Alva’s sleeping lips are kissed 
By the just-risen sun, and birds are gay; 

Out in our castle-yards hear pibrochs play. 


See bold-front legions stand ’neath rising mist! 
Our banners wave us on to Bannockburn! 

(’Tis Scotia’s brightest day in glorious June.) 

Shrill shouts and claymores drawn portend that soon 
Each soldier’s nature shall to fury turn. 

Woe worth the day if these our nobles fall: 

Saving their country, she will love them all! 
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GLIMPSES OF THE PEPYS DIARY. 


By Henry C. MICHENER. 


In his unrivaled way, Lord Macaulay thus 
assigns the true limitations of historical excel- 
lence: ‘‘The perfect historian is he in whose work 
the character and spirit of the age is exhibited in 
miniature. He shows us the court, the camp and 
the Senate, but he shows us also the nation. He 
considers no anecdote, no peculiarity of manner, 
no familiar saying as too insignificant for his 
notice, which is not too insignificant to illustrate 
the operation of laws, of religion, and of educa- 
tion, and to mark the progress of the human 
mind. The changes of manners will be indicated 
not merely by a few general phrases or a few 
extracts from statistical documents, but by ap- 
propriate images presented in every line.’’ The 
spirit of this deliverance infuses modern taste. 
The writer who can cross the gap of centuries and 
drop us down in street or field among the men of 
other days and permit us to sit with them at their 
employments and their diversions, who can enter 
with us into their joys and sorrows and bid them 
speak to us in their own tongue, has attained the 
summit of his art. 

Modern readers are exacting. They desire to 
know the past as the past knew itself. This is 
the reason why the informal jottings of mere 
diarists are caught up by narrators who know the 
fountains whence flow what is most trustworthy in 
history. 

Fortunately that epoch which marks the transi- 
tion of the English people from the ascetic rigor 
of Puritanism to the license of the Restoration, 
has been delineated to the last degree of fidelity 
by several journalists, the greatest of whom was 
Samuel Pepys. No historian of that period can 
pretend to shadow forth its remarkable features in 
their due proportion and detail without frequent 
demands on his remarkable work. His position 
in society was such as to afford him the fullest 
opportunity to see the best and worst of his 
countrymen. He was an eye-witness of the ex- 
traordinary scenes which attended the dissolution 
and the revival of the Stuart dynasty. He saw 
the head of Charles I. roll from the block. He 
was on board the vessel which brought the second 
Charles from the Hague to England. He wit- 








nessed the impressive procession from the Tower 
to Whitehall, when the old city had ‘‘a glory 
about it.’” He was present at Westminster during 
the splendid ceremonies of the Coronation. His 
diary covers nine years and five months—from 
January 1st, 1660, to May 30, 1669. It is enough 
for our purpose to say that during the greater 
portion of his life of seventy years, its author held 
a responsible trust in the English admiralty. He 
was an educated gentleman and possessed a re- 
markable faculty for minute observation, which 
was facilitated by his knowledge and use of short- 
hand, in the characters of which his diary was 
written. 

While this unique journal was in progress, 
nothing which illustrates the everyday life of a 
well to-do Londoner of two and a quarter centuries 
ago, escaped his attention. So closely is the record 
kept, that much of its contents is really below the 
dignity of history and serves only to indicate the 
great fidelity with which the journal was written 
up from day to day. Thus, August 22d, 1662, 
Pepys sets down this: ‘‘ About three o’clock this 
morning, I waked with the noise of the rayne, 
having never in my life heard a more violent 
shower; and then the catt was lockt in the 
chamber, and kept a great mewing, and leapt 
upon the bed, which made me I could not sleep a 
great while;’’ and on New Year Day, 1662, he 
gravely announces that “ waking out of my sleep 
this morning owa sudden, I did with my elbow 
hit my wife a great blow over her face and neck, 
which waked her with pain, at which I was sorry, 
and to sleep again.’’ But there is scarcely a page 
of the Diary which does not bristle with the most 
valuable materials illustrative of the domestic life, 
occupations, manners, customs, amusements and 
dress of Pepys’s time. The salient events noticed 
by him and the more striking incidents of the era 
have found a place in the writings of all historians, 
but he has preserved numberless unconsidered 
trifles which the curious reader must seek in the 
Diary itself. The quaint diction of this brief 
chronicler, the old idioms used by him, and the 
obsolete spelling, present a rich field to the student 
of our mother tongue; but the form of Pepys’s 
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work makes it distasteful to many, and its revela- 
tions of bygone days are thus lost to the general 
reader. 

The first and perhaps the strongest impression 
one derives from the Pepysian Diary is the spirit 
of conviviality which prevailed at the period of 
the Restoration. Pepys himself was given to ex- 
cesses, which became alarming to himself, and 
accordingly, on December 31st, 1661, we find 
him ‘swearing off’’ from theatres and wine. This 
oath, with the exception of infrequent relapses, he 
seems to have observed during the rest of his 
career. Before this new year resolve he frequently 
confesses in his Diary that he was *‘ foxed.’” The 
London taverns were then the resort of an elegant 
and exclusive society. Pepys was an habitué of 
such famous resorts as ‘* The Dog,’’ ‘*‘ The Half 
Moon,”’ ‘‘ The Mitre,’’ ‘‘ Brazen Nose,’’ ‘‘ The 
Bear,’’ ‘* Hercules Pillars,’’ ‘‘ The Globe,’’ ‘* The 
Greyhound,’’ ‘‘ The Fleece,’’ “ Heaven,” “ Hell.” 
The bibulous disposition of the age is strongly in- 
dicated in the fact that wine was furnished at the 
funeral of Pepys’s uncle Robert in 1662. 

Great stress is also laid on gastronomical topics. 
Pepys was a good liver. In the earlier part of his 
career he speaks of a breakfast of cold turkey-pie 
and a goose. On another occasion he feasted a 
considerable company on stewed carps, six roasted 
chickens, a ‘‘ jowle of salmon for the first course ; 
a tanzy, two neats tongues, and cheese, the second.”’ 
This repast was prepared by a male cook, a luxury 
for which four pounds a year was paid. In 1661 
he deems it of sufficient importance to mention 
his use of asparagus, which as the manuscript was 
deciphered was spelled ‘‘sparagus.’’ January 15th, 
1662, he enjoyed ‘‘a wild goose roasted, a cold 
chine of beef, and a barrel of oysters.’” On April 
4th, 1663, the bill of fare was ‘‘a fricasse of rabbits 
and chickens, a leg of mutton, three carps, a side 
of lamb, a dish of roasted pigeons, four lobsters, 
three tarts, and a lampry pie.’’ Record is made 
of the last meal eaten on board ‘‘ The Naseby’”’ 
by Charles II. just before he landed on English 
soil. The repast consisted of ‘‘ pease, pork, and 
boiled beef.’’ Pepys was present on this occasion. 

He says, November 25th, 1660, he tasted ‘‘tee’’ 
for the first time, and a ‘‘ brave cup’’ of methiglin 
on February 29th, 1660. 

In that day the reverence for the institutions of 
religion had greatly relaxed. The austere man- 
ners of the Protectorate were passing away; many 





became as zealously wicked as they could without 
utterly discarding the conventional forms of wor- 
ship. It was the rebound of human nature from 
the tension to which it had been subjected under 
Cromwell and Barebones. Pepys was a regular 
attendant at the London churches, but aside from 
a formal assent to Christian doctrine and practices 
he does not seem in the earlier portion of his life, 
at least, to have been distinguished for his piety. 
Thus on Sunday, or “ Lord's Day”’ as he invariably 
terms it, May 5th, 1661, after hearing a sermon at 
the Abbey he confesses that he ‘* played the fool’’ 
by engaging ina jumping match witha Mr. Creed, 
and won a quart of sack by his performance on 
that day. On another Sunday, September 2gth, 
1661, he owns to have taken so much wine that he 
became ‘‘ foxed.’’ Our historian waggishly com- 
ments on a sermon he heard at Westminster, 
where the speaker ‘‘ desired of God that he would 
imprint his words on the thumbs of our right hands 
and the right great toes of our right feet.”” Under 
date of March 31st, Pepys flatly says he heard a 
stranger who ‘ preached like a fool.’ There are, 
however, many passages in the Diary where he 
refers to the London clergy in terms of respect 
and commendation. 

A person of Pepys’s disposition was, of course, 
a regular visitor at the London theatres. Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Rowley, and Shakspeare were the 
dramatic favorites. He frequently praises Better- 
ton, the actor, and warmly applauds his ré/e of 
Hamlet. At the house of the Duke of York, 
May 28th, 1663, he saw Betterton play that part 
when he received ‘‘ fresh reasons never to think 
enough”’ of this player. Managers pursued the 
same methods as do those of our time, when it is 
necessary to fill up silent parts for which there is 
no performer present. Thus he relates, October 
31st, 1662, Thomas Killigrew’s way of getting 
into the ‘Red Bull’’ theatre when he was a boy. 
‘¢ When the man cried to the boys, ‘ Who will go 
and be a devil, and he shall see the play for 
nothing,’ I would go in and be a devil on the 
stage and so get to see the play.”’ 

Of the minor amusements, dancing appears to 
have been cultivated with much spirit. Pepys 
employed a dancing master for Mrs. Pepys and 
himself, and attempted to learn the steps of ‘‘the 
Coranto.’’ He holds that this accomplishment 
was very useful for any gentleman. At a ball, 
December 31st, 1662, the King and the Duchess 
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of York, with other distinguished couples, danced 
‘*the Brantle,’’ ‘‘the Coranio,’’ and country 
dances, among them one called ‘‘ Cuckolds all 
awry,’ which, Pepys says, was the old dance 
of England. The musical instruments in use 
were ‘‘the violin,’’ ‘‘the harpsicon,’’ ‘‘the ban- 
dore,’’ ‘‘the cittherne,’’ ‘‘the dulcimer,’’ and 
others. 

That society was then pursued by the same 
annoyances and deceived by the same illusions 
which continue to fret the world is indicated in 
the entry of November 25th, 1662, where Pepys 
announces that the ‘‘ Fanatiques’’ predict the end 
of the world on the following Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 2d. He does not seem to have been greatly 
disturbed by the threatened destruction, for, on 
December 1st, the day preceding the predicted 
downfall, he amused himself for the first time in 
witnessing the new pastime of sliding on “skeates,”’ 
which he considered ‘‘a very pretty art.’’ On 
the evening of the same day he went to the Cock- 
pit theatre to hear Betterton. 

The Diary describes many usages which have 
long been abandoned and articles of fashion or 
utility which have fallen into disuse. The pumice 
stone was used by Pepys for shaving (then called 
‘‘trimming’’). Mention is made of this practice, 
Sunday, May 25th, 1662, in this way: ‘‘ Trim- 
ming myself which I have this week done every 
morning, with a pumice stone, which I learnt of 
Mr. March when I was last at Portsmouth; and I 
find it very easy, speedy, and cleanly, and shall 
continue the practice of it.’’ For the vagaries of 
dress he everywhere betrays a feminine devotion. 
He gloats over a certain Sunday rig of Mrs. Pepys, 
‘*a green petticoat of flowered satin with white 
and black gimp lace,’’ and his own ‘fine camlet 
cloak with gold buttons and a silk suit.’’ 

In 1663 the fashion for men was a black cloth 
suit with white linings under all. In that year 
when mourning for his brother, the king wore 
purple, a color which has long been discarded as 
a badge of woe. 





A curious entry is made, November 2oth, 1660, 
describing a visit made by Pepys and his wife to 
| the Queen’s presence chamber. ‘‘ The Queen is 
| a very little, plain old woman, and nothing more 
| in her presence in any respect nor garbe than any 

ordinary woman. The Princess Henrietta is very 
| pretty, but much below my expectation; and her 

dressing of herself with her haire frized short up 

to her eares did not seem so much the less to me. 
| But my wife standing near her with two or three 
| black patches on, and well dressed, did seem to 
me much handsomer than she.’’ Change in man- 
ners is strongly shown in the frequent use of the 
word ‘‘ Esquire’ in our day. In Pepys’s time it 
was a real distinction, and he gloats over the 
superscription ‘*.S. P, £sg.,’’ which he found 
one day on a letter received by him, and quaintly 
remarks that ‘‘ he was not a little proud of it.’’ 

The Diary abounds with many evidences of the 
writer’s devotion to the person and interests of 
Charles. He was among those who drank to the 
health of that monarch on their knees in the streets 
of London. Every incident, however trivial, 
which bears any relation to him is carefully pre- 
served with loyal affection. 

Pepys does not omit to make mention of ‘‘a 
little dog that the king loved’’ which went ashore 
with him from ‘‘the Naseby,’’ May 26th, 1660; 
nor of a certain mark which the king made on the 
same vessel with his own hand to show his stature. 
This mark Pepys caused to be gilded. This high 
regard for the king was returned by the latter, for 
Pepys records that when the royal progress was 
made from the Tower the day before the Corona- 
tion, April 22d, 1661, when the show of gold and 
silver was so glorious that Pepys was not able to 
look at it, when Charles Stuart appeared in a rich 
embroidered suit and cloak, surrounded by ‘‘a 
vast show of embroidery and diamonds,’’ and en- 
compassed by companies of ‘‘comely young men 
in white doublets,’’ Pepys was thrilled with joy 
because Charles and the Duke of York both ‘took 
notice’’ of him as he sat at a window. 











PRESENTIMENT. 
By Mrs. L. M. B. Pratt. 


THE world is sweet, in bud and broken rose— | Yet if, to-night, I wore a royal ring 
In song and hush of bird, the world is sweet; | Under high palace lights, I might be wise 
In tryst of dew and leaf; up heights and snows; 


To hide therein a poison that should bring 
Down secret seas where moons and dead men meet. | Quick death, to shut this Shadow from my sight. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS PROMISE. 


By P. 


Ir is somewhat singular that the natural longing 
to penetrate the great secret of mortality should 
not have suggested to some of the inquirers into 
so-called ‘‘Spiritual’’ manifestations, that, before 
attempting to obtain communication with the dead, 
through such poor methods as raps and alphabets, 
they might more properly, and with better hope 
of gaining a glimpse through the ‘gates ajar,’’ 
watch closely the dying, and study the psycho- 
logical phenomena which accompany the act of 
dissolution. Thus, it might be possible to ascer- 
tain by comparison of numerous iustances, whether 
among those phenomena are any which seem to 
indicate that the Mind, Soul, or Self, of the 
expiring person is not undergoing a process of 
extinction, but exhibiting such tokens as might be 
anticipated were it entering upon a new phase of 
existerce, and coming into possession of fresh 
faculties. It is at least conceivable that some such 
indications might be observed, were we to look 
for them with care and caution, under the rare 
conditions wherein they could at any time be 
afforded ; and if this should prove to be the fact, 
it is needless to dilate on the intense interest of 
even such semblance of confirmation of our hopes, 
Of course, to regard anything which could be so 
noticed as anything more, or as if it could consti- 
tute an argument for belief in a future life, would 
be foolish in the extreme, seeing the great obscurity 
and the evanescent nature of all such phenomena. 
Our faith in immortality must be built on alto- 
gether different ground, if it is to be of any value 
as a part of our religion or of our philosophy. 
But, assuming that we are individually already 
convinced that the quasi-universal creed of the 
human race is not erroneous, and that ‘the soul 
of a man never dies,’’ we may not unreasonably 
turn to the solemn scene of dissolution, and ask, 
Whether there does not sometimes occur, under 
one or two perhaps of its hundred forms, some 
incidents which point in the direction of the great 
Fact, which we believe to be actually in process 
of realization? According to our common con- 
viction, there is a moment of time when the Man 
whom we have known in the garb of flesh, casts it 
aside, actually, so to speak, before our eyes, aud 
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‘this mortal puts on immortality.’? Asin Blanco 
White’s beautiful sonnet he is, like Adam_ watching 
his first sunset, and trembling to lose sight of the 
world, and the question to be solved is, Whether 
darkness has enshrouded him, or whether 

Hesperus with the hosts of Heaven came, 

And lo! Creation widened in his view ? 
and he may have asked himself, 

Who would have thought such darkness lay concealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun? or deemed, 

While flower, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 
and Life, like Light, had been only a deception 
and a veil. 

We have walked in company with our brother, 
perchance for years, through the ‘‘ wilderness of 
this world,’’ over its arid plains of toil, and 
through its sweet valleys of love and pleasure ; 
and then we have begun to climb the awful Andes 
which have always loomed before us at our 
journey’s end, their summits against the sky, and 
beyond them—the Undiscovered Land. Onward, 
a little before us, as chance may decide, our com- 
panion perhaps mounts the last acclivity, and we 
see him slowly approach the mountain’s crown, 
while our lagging steps yet linger on the slopes 
below. Sometimes, ere he reach the hill-top, he 
is enveloped in cloud, and then we see him no 
more; but again, sometimes he remains in the 
full sunlight, and, though distant from us, and 
beyond the reach of our voice, it is yet possible 
for us to watch his attitude and motions. Now we 
see him nearing the summit. A few steps more, 
and there must break on his vision whatever there 
may be of the unknown World beyond—a howling 
wilderness, or a great Pacific of joy. Does he 
seem, as that view bursts on him—whatsoever it 
may be—does he seem to be inspired with hope, 
or cast down with despair? Do his arnis drop in 
consternation, or does he lift them aloft with one 
glad gesture of rapture, ere he descend the further 
slope, and is lost to our sight forever ? 

It appears to me that we may, though with 
much diffidence, answer this question as regards 
some of our comrades in life’s journey, who have 
gone before us, and of whom the last glimpse has 
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been one full of strange, mysterious, but most 
joyful promise. Let us inquire into the matter 
calmly, making due allowance both for natural 
exaggeration of mourning friends, who recall the 
most affecting scenes, and also for the probable 
presence of cerebral disturbance and _ spectral 
illusion at the moment of physical dissolution. 

Of course, it is quite possible that the natural 
law of death may be that the departed always sink 
into a state of unconsciousness, and rather dip 
beneath a Lethe than leapa Rubicon. It is likewise 
possible that the faculties of a disembodied soul, 
whatever they may be, may need time and use, 
like those of an infant, before they can be prac- 
tically employed. But there is also at least a 
possibility that consciousness is not always lost, 
but is continuous through the passage from one 
life to another, and that it expands, rather than 
closes, at the moment when the bonds of the flesh 
are broken, and the man enters into possession of 
his higher powers and vaster faculties symbolled 
by the beautiful old emblem of Psyche’s emanci- 
pated butterfly quitting the shell of the chrysalis.' 
In this latter case there is a certain prima facie 
presumption that close observation ought to permit 
us occasionally to obtain some brief glimpse, some 
glance, though but of lightning swiftness and 
evanescence, revealing partially this transcendent 
change. 

In a majority of deaths the accompanying phy- 
sical conditions hide from the spectators whatever 
psychological phenomena may be taking place. 
The sun of our poor human life mostly sets behind 
an impenetrable cloud. Of all forms of death the 
commonest seems to be the awful ‘‘agony,’’ with 
its unconscious groans and stertorous breath. The 





1 There is an insect, the Lunar Sphinx Moth, which 
exhibits, in its first stage, not only the usual prevision for its 
security while in the helpless chrysalis state, but a singular 
foresight of its own requirements when it shall have become 
a winged moth. Having made, by eating its way upward 
through the pith of a willow, an appropriate hiding-place, it 
finds itself with its head in a position in which, were it to 
become a moth, it could never push itself down, and escape 
at the aperture below. The little creature accordingly, before 
it goes to sleep, laboriously turns round, and places its head 
near the entrance, where, as a moth, it will make its happy 
exit into the fields of air. There seems something curiously 
akin in the unaccountable foresight of this insect, of a state 
ot existence it has never experienced, and the vague and 
dim sentiment of immortality, common to mankind since the 
days of the cave-dwellers of the Stone Age. 

VoL. IX.—20 





dying person seems to sink lower and lower, as if 
beneath the waters of an unfathomable sea; a 
word, a motion, a glance, rising up at longer and 
longer intervals, till the last slow and distant sighs 
terminate the woeful strife, and the victory of 
Death is complete. When this is the mode of 
dissolution it is of course hopeless to look for any 
indication of the fate of the soul at its exodus; 
and the same holds good as regards death in 
extreme old age, or after exhausting disease, when 
the sufferer very literally ‘‘ falls asleep.’’ Again, 
there are deaths which are accompanied by great 
pain, or delirium, or which are caused by sudden 
accidents, altogether hiding from our observation 
the mental condition of the patient. Only in a 
small residue of cases the bodily conditions are 
such as to cause neither interference with, nor yet 
concealment of, the process of calm and peaceful 
dissolution, in the full light of mental sanity ; and 
it is to these only we can look with any hope of 
fruitful observation. We ask: Whether in such 
cases instances have ever been known of occur- 
rences having any significance, taken in connection 
with the solemn event wherewith they are asso- 
ciated? Does our forerunner on the hill-top show 
by his looks and actions—since he is too far off to 
speak to us—that he beholds, from his ‘‘ Peak in 
Darien,” an ocean yet hidden from our view? 

I should hesitate altogether to affirm positively 
that such is the case ; but, after many inquiries on 
the subject, I am still more disinclined to assert 
the contrary. The truth seems to be that in 
almost every family or circle, questions will elicit 
recollections of death-bed scenes, wherein, with 
singular recurrence, appears one very significant 
incident, namely, that the dying person, precisely 
at the moment of death, and when the power of 
speech was lost, or nearly lost, seemed 40 see some- 
thing—or rather, to speak more exactly, to become 
conscious of something present (for actual sight is 
out of question)—of a very striking kind, which 
remained invisible to and unperceived by the 
assistants. Again and again this incident is re- 
peated. It is described almost in the same words 
by persons who have never heard of similar occur- 
rences, and who suppose their own experience to 
be unique, and have raised no theory upon it, but 
merely consider it to be ‘‘strange,’’ ‘‘ curious,” 
‘‘affecting,’’ and nothing more. It is invariably 
explained—that the dying person is lying quietly, 
when suddenly, in the very act of expiring, he 
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looks up—sometimes starts up in bed—and gazes 
on (what appears to be) vacancy, with an expres- 
sion of astonishment, sometimes developing in- 
stantly into joy, and sometimes cut short in the 
first emotion of solemn wonder and awe. If the 
dying man were to see some utterly-unexpected 
but instantly recognized vision, causing him a 
great surprise, or rapturous joy his face could not 
better reveal the fact. The very instant this 
phenomenon occurs, death is actually taking place, 
and the eyes glaze even while they gaze at the 
unknown sight. If a breath or two still heave the 
chest, it is obvious that the soul has already de- 
parted : 

A few narrations of such observations, chosen 
from a great number which have been communi- 
cated to the writer, will serve to show more exactly 
the point which it is desired should be established 
by a larger concurrence of testimony. The fol- 
lowing are given in the words of a friend on whose 
accuracy every reliance may be placed : 

‘*I have heard numberless instances of dying 
persons showing unmistakably by their gestures, 
and sometimes by their words, that they saw in 
the moment of dissolution what could not be seen 
by those around them. On three occasions facts 
of this nature came distinctly within my own 
knowledge, and I will therefore limit myself to a 
detail of that which I can give on my own autho- 
rity, although the circumstances were not so strik- 
ing as many others known to me, which I believe 
to be equally true. 

‘*] was watching one night beside a poor man 
dying of consumption ; his case was hopeless, but 
there was no appearance of the end being very 
near; he was in full possession of his senses, able 
to talk with a strong voice and not in the least 
drowsy. He had slept through the day and was so 
wakeful that I had been conversing with him on 
ordinary subjects to while away the long hours. 
Suddenly, while we were thus talking quietly 
together, he became silent, and fixed his eyes on 
one particular spot in the room, which was entirely 
vacant, even of furniture ; at the same time a look 
of the greatest delight changed the whole expres- 
sion of his face, and after a moment of what 
seemed to be an intense scrutiny of some object 
invisible to me, he said to me in a joyous tone, 
‘There is Jim.’ Jim wasa little son whom he had 
lost the year before, and whom I had known well, 
but the dying man had a son still living, named 





John, for whom he had sent, and I concluded it 
was of John he was speaking, and that he thought 
he heard him arriving ; so I answered : 

‘**No. John has not been able to come.’ 

‘«The man turned to me impatiently and said, 
‘I do not mean John, I know he is not here, it is 
Jim, my little lame Jim; surely you remember 
him ?’ 

*** Ves,” I said. ‘I remember dear little Jim 
who died last year, quite well,’ 

**¢ Don’t you see him then? There he is,’ said 
the man, pointing to the vacant space on which 
his eyes were fixed ; and when I did not answer, 
he repeated almost fretfully, ‘Don’t you see him 
standing there?’ 

‘*T answered that I could not see him, though 
I felt perfectly convinced that something was 
visible to the sick man, which I could not per- 
ceive. When I gave him this answer he seemed 
quite amazed, and turned round to look at me 
with a glance almost of indignation. As his eyes 
met mine, I saw that a film seemed to pass over 
them, the light of intelligence died away, he 
gave a gentle sigh and expired. He did not live 
five minutes from the time he first said ‘ There is 
Jim,’ although there had been no sign of approach- 
ing death previous to that moment. 

** The second case was that of a boy about four- 
teen years of age, dying also of decline. He was 
a refined, highly educated child, who throughout 
his long illness had looked forward with much 
hope and longing to the unknown life to which he 
believed he was hastening. Ona bright summer 
morning it became evident that he had reached 
his last hour. He lost the power of speech, chiefly 
from weakness, but he was perfectly sensible, and 
made his wishes known to us by his intelligent 
looks. He was sitting propped up in bed, and 
had been looking rather sadly at the bright sun- 
shine playing on the trees outside his open window 
for some time. He had turned away from this 
scene, however, and was facing the end of the 
room, where there was nothing whatever but a 
closed door, when all in a moment the whole ex- 
pression of his face changed to one of the most 
wondering rapture, which made his half-closed eyes 
open to their utmost extent, while his lips parted 
with a smile of perfect ecstasy ; it was impossible 
to doubt that some glorious sight was visible to 
him, and from the movement of his eyes it was 
plain that it was not one but many objects on 
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which he gazed, for his look passed slowly from 
end to end of what seemed to be the vacant wall 
before him, going back and forward with ever- 
increasing delight manifested in his whole aspect. 
His mother then asked him, if what he saw was 
some wonderful sight beyond the confines of this 
world, to give her a token that it was so, by press- 
ing her hand. He at once took her hand, and 
pressed it meaningly, giving thereby an intelligent 
affirmative to her question, though unable to speak. 
As he did so a change passed over his face, his 
eyes closed, and in a few minutes he was gone. 

‘¢The third case, which was that of my own 
brother, was very similar to this last. He was an 
elderly man, dying of a painful disease, but one 
which never for a moment obscured his faculties. 
Although it was known to be incurable, he had 
been told that he might live some months, when 
somewhat suddenly the summons came on a dark 
January morning. It had been seen in the course 
of the night that he was sinking, but for some time 
he had been perfectly silent and motionless, ap- 
parently in a state of stupor; his eyes closed and 
his breathing scarcely perceptible. As the tardy 
dawn of the winter morning revealed the rigid 
features of the countenance from which life and 
intelligence seemed to have quite departed, those 
who watched him felt uncertain whether he still 
lived ; but suddenly, while they bent over him to 
ascertain the truth, he opened his eyes wide, and 
gazed eagerly upward with such an unmistakable 
expression of wonder and joy, that a thrill of awe 
passed through all who witnessed it. His whole 
face grew bright with a strange gladness, while 
the eloquent eyes seemed literally to shine as if 
reflecting some light on which they gazed; he 
remained in this attitude of delightful surprise for 
some minutes, then in a moment the eyelids fell, 
the head drooped forward, and with one long 
breath the spirit departed.”’ 

A different kind of case to those above narrated 
by my friend was that of a young girl known to 
me, who had passed through the miserable expe- 
riences of a sinful life at Aldershot, and then had 
tried to drown herself in the river Avon, near 
Clifton. She was in some way saved from suicide, 
and placed for a time in a penitentiary; but her 
health was found to be hopelessly ruined, and she 
was sent to die in the quaint old workhouse of St. 
Peter’s at Bristol. For many months she lay in 
the infirmary literally périshing piecemeal of dis- 





ease, but exhibiting patience and sweetness of dis- 
position quite wonderful to witness. She was only 
eighteen, poor young creature! when all her little 
round of error and pain had been run; and her 
innocent, pretty face might have been that of a 
child. She never used any sort of cant (so com- 
mon among women who have been in refuges), 
but had apparently somehow got hold of a very 
living and real religion, which gave her comfort 
and courage, and inspired her with the beautiful 
spirit with which she bore her frightful sufferings. 
On the wall opposite her bed there hung by chance 
a print of the lost sheep, and Mary S., looking at 
it one day, said to me, ‘‘ That is just what I was, 
and what happened to me ; but I am being brought 
safe home now.’’ For a long time before her 
death, her weakness was such that she was quite 
incapable of lifting herself up in bed, or of sup- 
porting herself when lifted, and she, of course, 
continued to lie with her head on the pillow while 
life gradually and painfully ebbed away, and she 
seemingly became nearly unconscious. In this 
state she had been left one Saturday night by the 
nurse in attendance. Early at dawn next morn- 
ing—an Easter morning, as it chanced—the poor 
old women who occupied the other beds in the 
ward were startled from their sleep by seeing Mary 
S. suddenly spring up to a sitting posture in 
her bed, with her arms outstretched and her face 
raised, as ifin a perfect rapture of joy and welcome. 
The next instant the body of the poor girl fell 
fell back a corpse. Her death had taken place in 
that moment of mysterious ecstasy. 

A totally different case again was that of a man 
of high intellectual distinction, well known in the 
world of letters. When dying peacefully, as be- 
came the close of a profoundly religious life, and 
having already lost the power of speech, he was 
observed suddenly to look up as if at some spectacle 
invisible to those around, with an expression of 
solemn surprise and awe, very characteristic, it is 
said, of his habitual frame of mind. At that in- 
stant, and before the look had time to falter or 
change, the shadow of death passed over his face, 
and the end had come. 

In yet another case I am told that at the last 
moment so bright a light seemed suddenly to 
shine from the face of a dying man, that the cler- 
gyman and another friend who were attending 
him actually turned simultaneously to the window 
t6 seek for the causé. 
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Another incident of a very striking character 
occurred in a well-known family, one of whose 
members narrated it to me. A dying lady, ex- 
hibiting the aspect of joyful surprise to which we 
have so often referred, spoke of seeing, one after 
another, three of her brothers who had long been 
dead, and then apparently recognized last of all 
a fourth brother, who was believed by the by- 
standers to be still living in India. The coupling 
of his name with that of his dead brothers excited 
such awe and horror in the mind of one of the 
persons present, that she rushed half senseless 
from the room. In due course of time letters 
were received announcing the death of the brother 
in India, which had occurred some time before his 
dying sister seemed to recognize him. 

Again, in another case a gentleman who had lost 
his only son some years previously, and who had 
never recovered the afflicting event, exclaimed sud- 
denly when dying, with the air of a man making a 
most rapturous discovery, ‘‘ I see him! I see him !”’ 

Not to multiply such ancedotes too far—anec- 
dotes which certainly possess a uniformity point- 
ing to some similar cause, whether that cause 
be physiological or psychical—I will now con- 
clude with one authenticated by a near relation 
of the persons concerned. A late well-known 
bishop was commonly called by his sisters, 
‘*Charlie,’’ and his eldest sister bore the pet 
name of ‘‘Liz.’’ They had both been dead 
for some years when their younger sister, Mrs. 
W., also died, but before her death appeared 
to behold them both. While lying still and 
apparently unconscious she suddenly opened her 
eyes and looked earnestly across the room, as if 
she saw some one entering. Presently, as if over- 
joyed, she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh Charlie!’’ and then 
after a moment’s pause, with a new start of delight, 
as if he had been joined by some one else, she 
went on, ‘‘ And Liz!’’ and then added, ‘‘ How 
beautiful you are!’’ After seeming to gaze at 
the two beloved forms for a few minutes, she 
fell back on her pillow and died. 

Instances like these, might, I believe, be almost 
indefinitely multiplied were attention directed to 
them, and the experience of survivors more gener- 
ally communicated and recorded. Reviewing 
them, the question seems to press upon us: Why 
should we of thus catch a glimpse of the spiritual 
world through that half-open portal wherein our 
dying brother is passing? If the. soul of man 





exists at all after the extinction of the life of the 
body, what is more probable than that it should 
begin, at the very instant when the veil of the 
flesh is dropping off, to exercise those spiritual 
powers of perception which we must suppose it 
to possess (else were its whole after life a blank), 
and to become conscious of other things than 
those of which our dim senses can take cogni- 
zance? If it be not destined to an eternity of 
solitude (an absurd hypothesis), its future com- 
panions may well be recognized at once, even as 
it goes forth to meet them. It seems indeed 
almost a thing to be expected, that some of them 
should be ready waiting to welcome it on the 
threshold. Is there not, then, a little margin for 
hope—if not for any confident belief—that our 
fondest anticipations will be verified, nay, that the 
actual experience of not a few has verified them? 
May it not be that when that hour comes for each 
of us which we have been wont to dread as one of 
parting and sorrow— 
The last long farewell on the shore 
Of this rude world, 

ere we “put off into the unknown dark’’—we may 
find that we only leave, for a little time, the 
friends of earth, to go straight to the embrace of 
those who have long been waiting for us to make 
perfect for them the nobler life beyond the grave? 
May it not be that our very first dawning sense of 
that enfranchised existence will be the rapture of 
reunion with the beloved ones, whom we have 
mourned as lost, but who have been standing near 
waiting longingly for our recognition, as a mother 
may watch beside the bed of a fever-stricken 
child till reason re-illumines its eyes and with 
outstretched arms it cries, ‘‘ Mother ?’’ 

There are some, alas! to whom it must be very 
dreadful to think of thus meeting on the threshold 
of eternity, the wronged, the deceived, the for- 
saken. But for most of us, God be thanked, no 
dream of celestial glory has half the ecstasy of the 
thought that in dying we may meet—and meet at 
once, before we have had a moment to feel the 
awful loneliness of death—the parent, wife, hus- 
band, child, friend of our life, soul of our soul, 
whom we consigned long ago with breaking hearts 
to the grave. Their ‘‘ beautiful’’ forms (as that 
dying lady beheld her brother and sister) entering 
our chamber, standing beside our bed of death, 
and come to rejoin us forever—what words can 
tell the happiness of such a vision? It may be 
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awaiting us all. There is even, perhaps, a certain 
probability that it is actually the natural destiny 
of the human soul, and that the affections, which 
alone of earthly things can survive dissolution, will, 
like magnets, draw the beloved and loving spirits 
of the dead around the dying. I can see no reason 
why we should not indulge so ineffably blessed a 


| hope. But, even if it be a dream, the faith re- 


mains, built on no such evanescent and shadowy 
foundation, that there is One Friend—and he the 
best—in whose arms we shall surely fall asleep, 
and to whose love we may trust for the re-union, 
sooner or later, of the severed links of sacred 
human affection. 





LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


By MARGARET FIELD. 


Tue Castello di 
Vinci, in the Val 
d’Arno, was the 
birthplace of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, 
whom Von Hum- 
boldt called the 
greatest physical 
philosopher of the 
sixteenth century, 
who, as architect, 
sculptor, painter, 
poet and musician, 
was almost without 
a rival. He con- 
structed canals, 
raised immense 
fortifications, built 
bridges, tunneled, 
and indeed re- 
moved mountains, 
deepened harbors, 
made flying and 
swimming machines, compasses and hygrometers, 
and various mechanical implements of lesser value. 

He was the pride of Andrea del Verocchio, 
who taught him painting, and the rival, in every 
branch of the fine arts, of Michael Angelo. Leo- 
nardo as a painter was full of sensibility and imag- 
ination ; he delighted in expressing with his brush 
all the finest emotions of the soul. His choice of 
subjects was always of the highest and purest type, 
and it was almost impossible to satisfy him with 
his own works, many of which he destroyed, 
because they fell short of his ideal. 

But all that he achieved was surpassed by the 
exquisite fresco of ‘‘The Last Supper,’’ upon 
which he worked sixteen years. It was painted 
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for the Duke of 
Milan, Ludovico 
Sforza, who was 
his admiring and 
most appreciative 
patron, upon the 
walls of the Do- 
minican monastery 
of the Church of 
Santa Maria della 
Grazia, where what 
remains of it is still 
to be seen on the 
walls of the Refec- 
tory. It is sadly 
decayed and de- 
faced, having been 
broken away, and 
sustained much 
other injury from 
ill usage during the 
occupancy of Italy 
by the French 
troops, at the close of the last century, although 
Napoleon gave very explicit directions for its 
careful treatment. But slight conception can be 
attained now of its original beauty, before which 
men bowed in reverent homage and wept. We 
have called it a fresco; but though this is the 
popular idea in regard to it, it is not a fresco, 
but was executed with distilled oils upon the dry 
plastering of the wall, by a process invented by 
Leonardo himself. This is the chief cause of its 
decay, as great pieces of the plastering peel off as 
from any other wall attacked by damp or other 
causes. 

Although ‘‘The Last Supper’’ is the greatest 
evidence of his surpassing genius which has come 
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down to us, it was the fruit of only one of his 
many acquirements. He was one of the most 
accomplished men of his age, remarkable for the 
beauty of his face, which is described as marked 
by the most intellectual characteristics; his car- 
riage was exceedingly graceful, and his bearing 
noble and courtly. His strength was so remark- 
able he could twist a horseshoe with his fingers 
and break a coin in two in the palm of his hand. 
His conversational powers were of the most bril- 
liant sort, and his scholarly attainments were re- 
markable. 

He is described as so bright and joyous that his 
childish friends, of whom he owned an host, 
almost worshipped him ; he used to make all kinds 
of curious toys with which to entertain them; he 
even tamed a sort of lizard, for which, by the aid 
of some preparation of quicksilver, he made 
wings, which were so real and lifelike when the 
creature moved as to deceive old as well as young. 
He made his funny pet, horns, a beard, and 
painted circles around its eyes, giving it such a 
terrifically fiendish appearance as to make people 
fly in fright at sight of it. 

He was induced to leave Florence and live at 
Milan, by Ludovico Sforza, whom he charmed in 
the first place by his wonderful musical ability ; he 
constructed a silver lyre of remarkable and origi- 
nal character, which crowds eagetly assembled for 
the privilege of hearing him play upon. He sang 
the loveliest songs—the music and words of which 
he had himself composed. He extemporized both 
music and poetry to the delight of all who listened. 
He excelled in eloquence, and was quoted by the 
most astute minds of his time as one of the most 
finished and ornate orators. “Some of the most 
splendid hydraulic engineering done at that period 
of the world’s history was designed by him and 
executed under his immediate superintendence 





for the improvement of Milan. He constructed 
the famous aqueduct which supplies Milan with 
water, called Mortesana, by which the river 
Adda is brought over two hundred miles to the 
city. 

His most celebrated pieces of sculpture are his 
San Tommaso in Orsanmichel at Florence; a 
horse in the Church St. John and St. Paul at 
Venice; and three statues cast in bronze by 
Rustici, which he modeled for the Church of St. 
John at Florence. And this wonderful man— 
painter, sculptor, architect, poet, man of science, 
leader in belles-lettres, elegant and accomplished 
scholar and gentleman, distinguished for his re- 
markable mechanical knowledge—was equally cele- 
brated for his military acquirements and aptness in 
all sports and feats of skill. Ludovico of Milan, 
had coveted him, and won him from Florence by 
his splendid offers, charmed by his music; and 
Louis XII. of France, delighted by his unrivaled 
feats of horsemanship, by the wonderful skill and 
ease with which he managed and subdued the most 
ungovernable horses, strove on his visit to Milan, 
1479, at which time Leonardo was the chief orna- 
ment and attraction in his entertainment by the 
Duke, to tempt him by every promised offer of 
honor and advancement to leave Milan and 
become the chief acquisition of the French court ; 
but in vain. However, though he resisted these 
offers, in 1520 Leonardo visited France, prevailed 
upon by the urgency of the then King Francis I., 
but his health was very frail, and the King came 
frequently to Fontainebleau to visit him. One 
day lying upon his couch when the King was 
announced, Leonardo arose to receive him, but 
falling forward in a swoon, was caught in the 
royal arms. And thus pillowed, the soul of this 
gifted man went out, and Leonardo da Vinci was 
henceforth but a memory. 
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By ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 


THE sea gives her shells to the shingle, 
The earth gives her streams to the sea; 
They are many, but my gift is single, 
My verses, the first fruits of me. 
Let the wind take the green and the gray leaf, 
Cast forth without fruit upon air, 
Take a rose-leaf and vine-leaf and bay-leaf 
Blown loose from the hair. 





The night shakes thém round me in legions, 
Dawn drives them before her like dreams; 
Time sheds them hike snows on strange regions, 

Swept shoreward on infinite streams ; 
Leaves pallid and sombre and ruddy, 
Dead fruits of the fugitive years; 
Some stained as with wine and made bloody, 
And some as with tears. 
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Longevity.—In your August number you give a case of 
family longevity. A family in this place excels the one given 
so greatly that I am induced to send the record for insertion. 

John Breese, of Barnard’s Township, Somerset County, 
New Jersey, married Dorothy Riggs; died there and was 
buried at Baskingridge Presbyterian Meeting-House. They 
had a son Samuel, who moved to Wyoming in 1789, who 
had nine children. The ages of each of the persons men- 
tioned are as follows : 


John, died 4th March, 1803, aged... . 2... ..-. go 
Dorothy, died 23d November, 1803, aged. . . ... go 
Their son : 
Samuel, died 21st July, 1837,aged. . 2... 2. >. & 
His children: 
Willis, died March, 1854,aged.. . . 2... 2 ee 73 
Daniel, died 1865, aged... 2. cc cece eee 82 
Mary, died 21st December, 1871,aged. . ..... 86 
Lot, died 1st May, 1868, aged, . . 1... - eee 81 
Ezra, died 28th June, 1869, aged... 2... 2 ee 79 
Elizabeth, died 22d October, 1871, aged... 2... 79 
John, yet living, aged... 2 ee ee sec ce es 82 
Henry, died 21st October, 1875, aged... ..... 78 
Samuel, died 13th December, 1875,aged. . .... 73 
‘Total for twelve persems... . 2 we 8 wt 8 973 


Average, 81 years. 

There are a number of isolated cases of longevity in this 
vicinity worthy of mention: 

Charles Harris, died 24th March, 1864, aged 96 years. 

Henry Courtright, died about same time, aged 97 years. 

Matthew Pheenix, died 22d August, 1873, aged 107 years, 
7 mon.hs and 13 days. 

Mary Dymond, died 1874, aged 104 years and 3 months. 

Elizabeth Jacobs, died 6th December, 1843, aged 105 
years and 6 months. 

Margaret Larch, died 1848, aged 104 years. 

From 80 to 95 is no uncommon age to live to. There are 
a number of persons in this neighborhood now between these 
ages, one of whom bids fair to overrun 100. 

S. JENKINS, Wyoming. 





A Curious Legend.—The Nerbudda and the Soane, or 
Sona, are two important rivers of Judea; the former spring 
ing from a well near a pagoda upon the highest table land 
of the mountain called Omerc-handace. This temple is 
devoutly venerated by all faithful Hindoos, and many 
pilgrimages made to it with offerings for the goddess 
Bhavaué, who is worshipped under the symbol of the Ner- 
budda River. The images in the temple represent her 
engaged in cutting off the nose, ears, lips, and otherwise 
disfiguring her slave, Jubilla, while slaves on every hand 
prepare a marriage feast. The fables which these illustrate 
form a devout part of the Hindoo belief. 

The legend is, that Sona, a god, was wild for the love of 





the great goddess Nerbudda, whose reputed beauty had en- 
raptured him. At first scorning his embassies of love, she 
at last consents to become his bride, and makes great prepara- 
tions for the nuptials. As he nears the mountain of Omerc, 
upon whose summit is her castle, he is met by Jubilla, her 
slave, a beautiful girl, herself in love with Sona. Attired as 
a queen she presents herself to him, and he, accepting her, 
receives her as his wife. But the honeymvon is interrupted by 
Nerbudda, who prepared to receive him, grows restive at his 
delay, and goes forth to meet him. Enraged when she dis- 
covers them together in a cave in which they have taken up 
their abode, she tosses Sona over a precipice, and he flows on 
forever—a river. Then with her own hands she mutilates 
the beautiful face of the girl, who becomes a tear, and bub- 
bling up in a hollow, grows at last into a well, which over- 
flowing its brim, steals softly down the mountain side, a 
beautiful silvery rivulet, until springing into the embrace of 
the Sona, it glides united with that river ever towards 
the sea, M. F. 





A Strangely Beautiful Custom.—Do you know the 
story of the “ Diamond Bird,” the tiny, crimson-breasted 
warbler? Well, listen then! Born of the amber-tinted 
cloudlets of a ruby morn, and of the sea-foam, it is lain in 
the hearts of the glowing Lotus flower down deep within the 
solemn glooms of an Eastern forest. And there it lies from 
moon till moon absorping into itself the perfume of that 
flower-heart safe within its velvet nest; while overhead the 
azure dome glows and wanes, now sapphire, crimson, violet, 
then intensest blue, gemmed everywhere with worlds. The 
Bulbul singing love-songs to the rose and lily is the harshest 
sound it hears; until the full time having come, it soars 
aloft, seeking the duty for which it had its being. Ah! 
would that to our hearts the meaning of creation was so plain. 

Sometimes in Russia, amidst the glitter of snowy pinnacles 
and ice-encrusted homes, it finds its abiding place. They 
call it the Bird of Paradise and deem it a messenger straight 
from the celestial realms, When a girl is wedded, her bride- 
groom gives her, as his earliest nuptial gift, this sparkling 
Diamond Bird. And forever after it becomes the guardian 
of her honor, the incorruptible witness to the sanctity of the 
marriage vow between the man and wife. If into the inner- 
most nature of the young wife there steals so much as a 
shadowy resemblance of an unloyal or unwise fancy, the 
song of her birdling falters and fails. If led astray and 
bewildered by admiration and false vows, the little throat 
ceases its warbling and its crimson turns to violet. Then as 
the sin goes on and increases, because not destroyed at first, 
but left to grow, the little silent throat deepens from violet to 
purple, through all the gradations, until it is black as the sin 
it bears witness against. If the wifely faith be assailed, the 
Diamond Bird pines and languishes with pitiful moans. And 
if, alas! the lamp of truth lighted at the marriage altar in the 
name of God is quenched in darkest crime, the sorrowful 
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watcher, hiding its stricken head beneath its wing, quietly 
and silently dies. 

How would it be if the bird fanciers of our American 
cities were to import these guardians of faith and honor into 
our midst? Would our fair matrons wear them as their 
chiefest ornaments on breast and brow, fearless of the silent 
record of this tender songster, to which deeds, not words, 
bring death? Who shall tell what its fate would be—how 
long its life! 


The Eccentricities of Genius.—The world often won- 
ders why it is that those men and women who dedicate their 
lives wholly to authorship, literature, art, or science, are in 
their manners and habits so odd and peculiar, as contrasted 
with those engaged in other occupations. Is it because 
their genius or inventive power makes them oblivious to 
current events and customs? The greatest characters in the 
field of literature have won distinction for their eccentricities. 
They seem to shine as stars in the firmament for a little 
while and then we behold them in the gloom of despondency 
—dull and melancholy. One hour buoyant and entertaining 
to friend and stranger; another, morose, peevish and dis- 
agreeable. Indeed, there appear such irregularities and 
uncertainties in the practical life of the great body of those 
who make books for the multitude to gather instruction and 
amusement from, that the writer with many friends would 
feel thankful for any information that would illuminate the 
matter. The effects are visible, and there must be causes 
perfectly rational for what appear to many of us as vagaries 
and freaks of fancy in men and women of recognized genius. 
Could not the Editor of PotreR’s AMERICAN MONTHLY, 
throw a little light upon the subject ? V. R. M. 


Information is much easier solicited on this subject of 
character, or rather causes of character, than furnished. 
Curious to the world at large—and we might almost say a 
mystery—are the operations of the human mind and heart. 
We cannot penetrate the inner-temple, and see thought and 
emotion. We only can witness the external movements and 
their results, ‘True, there are those who seem to be able at 
times to fathom even the thought of others. The eye is said 
to be an index to the soul, and he who can read that aright 
may know even the operations going on in the mind. 

The causes for such eccentricities are no doubt traceable 
to influences external or internal, which we have not the 
power of discerning. These influences are as changeable as 
the mind itself; and this change would seem as one of the 
necessities of a literary life. The thinking and exploring 
mind takes always great delight in new mental excursions 
and scenes, and appears to feast on variety, as the spice of 
mind-life, During the period of these ramblings into the 
new and unknown realm the outer world is lost sight of, and 
only the new creations are lingered upon. This isolation 
from a normal to what might be called an abnormal condi- 
tion would as a logical result, produce one or more evidences 
of the peculiar, or eccentric. This deviation from the simple 
rule in word and act, is the strange in literary characters. 

Some writers have considered these peculiarities as the 
infirmities of genius. With them we do not agree. There 
is no more evidence of such acts indicating weakness, than 
superlative acts and measures in other directions performed 





by other men showing infirmities. Burke says “a vigorous 
mind is as necessarily accompanied by violent passions as a 
great fire with great heat.” Consistency to the outward life 
may at intervals disappear, and acts resembling frailty take 
its place; but does this drifting against the tide of human 
actions in general demonstrate feebleness? The more 
thoughtful will rather be disposed to look at it like Burns: 
**Misled by fancy’s meteor ray, 
By passion driven, 


But yet the light that led astray 
Was light from Heaven.” 


“It is seldom the lot,” says Madden, “ of the wayward 
child of genius to have a Currie for his historian, and hence 
it is that frailties, which might have awakened sympathy, 
are now only mooted, to be remembered with abhorrence. 
It is greatly to be regretted that eminent medical men are 
not to be met with qualified, by literary attainments, as well 
as professional ability, for undertakings of this kind. No 
class of men have the means of obtaining so intimate a 
knowledge of human nature, so familiar an acquaintance 
with the unmasked mind. The secret thoughts of the invalid 
are as obvious as the symptoms of his disease: there is no 
deception in the sick chamber; the veil of the temple is 
removed, and humanity lies before the attendant, in all its 
helplessness, and for the honorable physician it lies—if we 
may be allowed the expression—in all its holiness. No 
such medical attendant, we venture to assert, ever went 
through a long life of practice, and had reason to think 
worse of his fellow-men for the knowledge of humanity he 
obtained at the bedside of the sick. Far from it; the mis- 
intelligence, the misapprehension, that in society are the 
groundless source of animosities which put even the feelings 
of the philanthropist to the test, are here unknown; the only 
wonder of the physician is, that amidst so much suffering as 
he is daily called to witness, human nature should be pre- 
sented to his view, in so good, and not unfrequently in so 
noble, an aspect. It is not among the enlightened physicians 
of this or any other country that we must look for the dis- 
ciples of a gloomy misanthropy.” 

There is a sort of charm around and about the sanctum 
saniam or insaniam of genius which leads many to walk in 
its footprints. Swift, Sharpe, Tasso, and Cooper took special 
delight in this field of labor, although their visions were con- 
sidered distempered. There are many instances of minds 
depraved, not so much from excessive study, as from pro- 
tracted broodings over unpleasant subjects. This twisting of 
the faculties into tortuous channels cannot fail to give us 
eccentricities, but it does more—furnishes the world with cer- 
tain kinds and degrees of insanity. Festus told St. Paul that 
much learning had made him mad; and Sophocles has lauded 
the beatitude of ignorance. The wise course is the middle 
course. Temperance in literature, as in all things, should 
be the guiding principle. ‘When the growth of intellect” 
says Madden, “is too prompt, its faculties are too early de- 
veloped, and mental application is permitted proportioned to 
this development; the body receives no part of it, but the 
nerves cease to contribute to its energies ; the victim hecomes 
exhausted, and eventually dies of some insidious malady.” 
During the transition from the one state to the other, many 
of the so-called peculiarities are witnessed, 
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Surveying the subject from different positions we are led to 


all human operations. Too great a strain upon any faculty 
or function will recoil to the injury of him or her who makes 
it. We may advance to the gate of the temple of celestial 
knowledge, yet we should know the boundaries which human 
science cannot pass. 

If we glance at the closing scene of many men who gained 
the admiration of the world through their productions, we 
will find much to illustrate our observations: Addison once 
said to a prodigal young nobleman, “ Behold with what 
tranquility a Christian can die!’ Roscommon repeated on 


| lingers till the light goes out. 


| his death-bed two lines of his own version “ Dies ire.’ Bede 
the conclusion that order, uniformity and law should guide | 


quit life in the act of dictating. Keats, just previous to his 
death, in answer to a question as to his condition, replied in 
a subdued voice, “ Better, my friend. I feel the daisies 
growing over me.” The ruling passion in life generally 
Man, however, notwithstand- 
ing all his imperfections, is a wonderful creation. In reason, 
how noble! In faculties, how infinite! In form and motion, 
how grand and graceful! In intelligence, how like Jehovah! 
To lift him up on to higher planes, and enable him to achieve 
greater possibilities, is the mission of human brotherhood. 
Let us hope for its success, 
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The Trade Problem.—lIntimately connected with the 
Capital and Labor problem is our relation with adjoining 
countries and governments, and the interchange of their 
products with those of the United States. In a former 
number of the MoNnTHIY we briefly outlined the benefits 
which would be derived from extending our intercourse in a 
manufacturing and commercial sense with Mexico and other 
adjacent States. The weakness of the cry of over-production, 
we felt sure, would soon be apparent to all, if once we 
utilized the opportunities offered us. We are told that 
“there is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune,’”’ and no less truthful is it when 
applied to nations. This tide has for many years borne 
millions of dollars across the Atlantic to enrich the mer- 
chants and Government of Great Britain, and just because 
we have been blind to our best interests. To find markets 
for our cotton manufactures and other products is to find 
employment to labor now idle, and capital now stored away 
in bank vaults, As bearing directly upon this subject we 
extract the following from the Philadelphia Record : 

The Centennial Exhibition has proved wonderfully fruitful 
in opening new avenues of trade, and it is probable that the 
fame of Philadelphia manufactures thus disseminated over 
the civilized world will create demands from quarters here- 
tofore unnoticed. It will be remembered that a society was 
formed, composed principally of public men, to advance 
American industries. That association now reports a large 
number of export orders from sections entirely new, and 
will show, on the authority of some of the best business 
men in the city, that the export of our manufactures is 
practicable in almost every department, and entirely suc- 
cessful in all cases that have been tried, the goods being 
sent and paid for here without any speculation whatever. 

As an outgrowth of that movement a more specific or- 
ganization has been effected by twenty leading business 
firms to open up the trade with Mexico, Central and South 
America, among whom are conspicuous, Messrs. Jessup & 
Moore, William Cramp & Sons, Collins & McLeester, Henry 
Disston & Sons, Martin Landenberger & Sons, Lloyd, 
Supplee & Walton, Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Sausser, 
Son & Co., John Gibson’s Son & Co., W. L, Elkins & Co., 





Loper Brothers & Co., Hale, Kilburn & Co., and James 
Long, Brother & Co, They have aided in the formation of 
a general agency under the firm name of Fralick, Murphy 
& Co., in this city, which has arranged to create correspond- 
ing agencies in all the leading cities of Central and South 
America, representing in each case a sufficiently large as- 
sortment of goods to secure a fair business to every such 
agency. 

The parties to this arrangement are under a specific 
contract which secures permanence and makes the effect as 
strong as the united strength of the houses concerned can 
make it, representing not less than $20,000,000 of capital. 

“No such organized effort has been made in any previous 
case,” said a gentleman recently, thoroughly acquainted 
with the export interests of the country. “This proceeding 
places Philadelphia in advance of New York, Boston or St. 
Louis, each of which has made some considerable effort to 
open this trade. The parties believe it will result in the 
early establishment of steam lines of communication, and 
will secure to Philadelphia its rightful place in this immense 
Southern trade.” 

“There are now $60,000,000 worth of cotton goods con- 
sumed in South America, nearly all of which has previously 
been sent there by England. It is now found that American 
cotton goods are not only much cheaper, but best suited to 
the uses of all those countries, and the same preference 
exists for almost everything in our ordinary range of manu- 
factured goods.” 

“A gentleman received this morning,” continued our 
informant, “an order for 1,200 dozen glass tumblers from 
Rio Janeiro, South America. It is only necessary to open 
communication with those countries to inaugurate a very 
large trade, for the simple reason that Brazil and South 
America have been supplied for years with the poorest of 
English cottons, their clumsiest tools and most inferior 
machinery of every sort. The only thing necessary to give 
Philadelphia entire possession of the market is to go there 
and open up proper agencies to represent us.”’ 


Capital and Labor.—For want of space in our last issue, 
we were obliged to break off rather abruptly our remarks 
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upon Capital and Labor. We continue the discnssion from 
where the thread was broken, trusting that the interest awak- 
ened in the September number will be more fully compen- 
sated in this. 
The principal causes for the reduction of the prices of 
labor are the following : 
1. Selling wares or commodities at zon-paying profits. 
2. Extravagance in the style of living. 

. Mismanagement of business. 

. Falling off of the amount of sales. 

. Withdrawal of capital from business. 

. Shrinkage of the values of investments. 

. Decrease of consumption. 

. Surplus of production. 
g. Surplus of labor. 

10. Increase of the purchasing power of the dollar. 

It becomes our duty, then, to inquire, how far the laborer 
should uxcomplainingly bear the effects of any one or all of 
these causes. If the manufacturer or merchant sell his goods, 
or railroad companies transport freights at zon-paying profits, 
in order to compete with or break down his or their rivals, is 
a reduction of wages justifiable to make up the losses sustained 
in such a struggle for supremacy? This question touches 
the heart of the recent railroad trouble. The war between 
the railroad companies growing out of their desire to control 
the bulk of the carrying-trade of both property and person, 
has entailed heavy losses, which have been made to recoil— 
unjustly, we think—upon the operatives of the road. A fair 
and equitable competition may be wholesome, but that which 
is productive only of injury, should be everywhere and at all 
times severely condemned. Competition as practiced for the 
last decade has been the death rather than “ the life of trade.” 
““ WE DEFY COMPETITION” is the drawing card in the mer- 
chant’s window. The spirit it displays is born of deception 
and cradled in dishonesty. Its reward is either gain unfairly 
won, or bankruptcy. If neither of these, the wreck of the 
merchant is only saved by the discharge of the employé, or 
the curtailment of his salary. 

The sKCOND in our table of causes for the reduction of the 
prices of labor, is extravagance in the style of living. If the 
business man consume his working capital by excessive 
opulence and expenses uncalled for in the natural order of 
comfort and happiness, is he justified in repleting his ex- 
hausted treasury by contracting the daily or weekly compen- 
sation of the diligent worker in his employ? An affirmative 
answer to this is certainly not tenable. The same principle 
applies to the THIRD cause, z. e¢. mismanagement of business. 

We next come to consider the FOURTH source of trouble, 
the falling off of the amount of sales. This may be the result 
of one or more causes: Not advertising judiciously the busi- 
ness; not keeping pace with the new ideas current, and the 
wares and fashions of the day; lack of business courtesy (an 
important element of success in trade); or a want of demand 
for goods, after exhausting all due attention and diligence to 
the business. The responsibility in this is more of a complex 
character than in the first, second, or third causes before 
named. Here, no blame, directly, may rest upon the em- 
ployer. If he reduce the wages of his clerk, or workmen, as 
the sequence of his losses, superinduced by no neglect of his, 
but general falling off of trade, he is morally and legally in- 
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nocent. Should the loss and reduction come entirely from 
neglect of his business, the capitalist, in this case, would be 
guilty from a moral standpoint, in so far as others are made 
to suffer through this violation of their—the employés—trust 
in him. He would be, however, according to the usual in- 
terpretation of our civil laws, entitled to full liberty to 
manage his own business, according to his own will. Right 
here we need reform. We should have our laws so framed 
that the moral law would be their spirit and foundation. 

The other six causes for the reduction of the prices of labor : 
withdrawal of capital from business, shrinkage of values of 
investments, decrease of consumption, surplus of production, 
surplus of labor, and the enhanced value of the purchasing 
power of the dollar, are, in the main, on the side of the 
monied capitalist. Reduction of wages predicated upon any 
one or more of them is generally justifiab/e, and should cheer- 
fully be acceded to by every reasonable employé. More than 
this, it should be the spirit of Labor to sympathize and codpe- 
rate with Capital suffering from any of these causes. The 
removal of them can only be accomplished by concord and 
coéperation. 

Now, in order to bring about the required reforms, and 
at the same time stay the growth of anti-democratic princi- 
ples, the masses, while obeying the law and all duly con- 
stituted authority, should labor as a unit together. 

From our definition of labor or capital uncrystallized, it 
will be readily inferred that the vigh¢ to unite in brother- 
hoods and trades-unions is inalienable and belongs to every 
man who can justly claim citizenship. The liberty to exercise 
this right is also specially declared in the Declaration of 
Independence, as a fundamental principle of a free govern- 
ment, and this principle is clearly laid down in our GREAT 
NATIONAL CHARTER; yet there are many that claim to be 
public guides who ignore this right, and practically deny the 
power to exercise it. 

The same right is guaranteed to the laborer to centralize 
his labor-capital, that is accorded the monied capitalist in 
the organization of banks, insurance, railroad, and other 
forms of joint stock companies. This union is the strength 
of monied capitalists, and only through it can their power 
and influence be wielded in gigantic and effective form. 
So great has this power become that legislators, both State 
and National, and even courts of justice have been made 
creatures of their dictatorial will. This concentrated power 
sometimes has been used for the public weal, but more 
frequently has its force been directed for individual aggran- 
dizement, at the expense and to the injury of the laboring 


"classes. 


To check these encroachments upon personal rights and 
liberties, the labor capitalists of the country must exercise 
their equal rights, and organize, not into a few local unions, 
but into one broad, general brotherhood, national in its 
character and equitable in its object. This NATIONAL LABOR- 
CAPITAL UNION could have as many State and district sub- 
divisions as the respective occupations require, each with its 
local officers, with local government, while subject, in a 
degree, to the deliberations of the National Council. The 
doctrine of Communism in these societies should be specially 
excluded. All influences of a sectarian or political nature 
should be zealously guarded against. The motto “a fair 
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day’s work for a fair day’s wages,” might take definite shape 
in a schedule of certain standards of prices for certain 
qualities of services. ‘JUSTICE TO EMPLOYER AND EmM- 
PLOYE” should guide the members in all their counsels and 
actions. The will of a large majority of the people of the 
several States could be manifested through such Unions, and 
such laws be made as would best promote the interests of 
the whole people. 

It may be here asked, What will alleviate the suffering 
population? We answer, that there are many remedies 
which to us seem practicable. Chief among these is the 
recognition by the monied capitalists of the rights of the 
laborer. ‘ Not how little can I secure his services for, but 
how much can I afford to pay him,” as expressed by an 
eminent manufacturer of New England, must be the spirit of 
the managing powers. This sort of policy would yield its 
own reward; for just in proportion to the amount of dis- 
bursements to the labor-market, so is the business augmented 
in all the mercantile and commercial markets. If A pays 
out $100,000 more this year than last, $100,000 more is put 
in active circulation by the labor recipients, and A, with the 
rest of the community, shares in its benefits. He sells more 
to his employés, and more to those who provide food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter for his workmen. The reverse of this policy 
has, in no small degree, brought about the general shrinkage 
of business. 

Another way by which relief could be obtained, is the com- 
mencement of National, State, and City improvements that 
would enhance the value of the public estate, while furnish- 
ing employment to many now on the verge of starvation. 
The General Government might open up new highways across 
the Continent, take into its hands the construction of a South- 
ern Pacific Railway, and complete the Northern Pacific Road. 
There are also many harbor improvements sadly needed. 
There are millions of acres of new land, needing only settlers 
to open and cultivate. If proper aid and encouragement 
were given to thousands of those now idle, tides Westward 
and Southward would soon set in, and new life would be 
given to what now are forests and prairie wilds. Homesteads 
would soon be seen scattered as blossoms of civilization, in 
regions long known only to the buffalo and wild man of the 
forest. The productive industry thus utilized would augment 
the national wealth in such a ratio that it would pay the 
Government to give to each settler one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, free transportation to it, and a supply of pro- 
visions for six months. Retrenchment of expenses is all 
right in certain directions, but it is no retrenchment to dis- 
charge a faithful worker, only to support him in idleness. 
A wise and beneficent Government should make the happi- 
ness and prosperity of its people its chief concern. The 
“ penny wise and pound foolish”’ policy is crippling all forms 
of exchangeable values. 

The paying off of the national debt and restoration of 
specie payments are not near as important to the whole 
country as the utilizing of the labor capital, now yearning 
for something to do. 

How this can best be accomplished is a subject for the 
consideration of Congress and the Government. It seems 
to us that some system could be easily devised by which this 
utilizing of the now unmarketable labor capital could be 
made productive. As an adjunct to the Department of the 





Interior, it would be no difficult matter to establish A Na- 
TIONAL LABOR BUREAU, under the management of a chief, 
the same as the Bureau of Education, the object of which 
would be to gather all information possible bearing upon capi- 
tal and industry, and the devising of ways and means to best 
promote the productive industry of the nation. This bureau, 
being confined in its sphere of usefulness mainly to the labor 
and capital problems, would be fully competent to make 
such recommendations to Congress for its action as the real 
facts warranted. 

Among the needed reforms is the revision of our National 
Banking Law, by taking from it the feature which gives a 
premium of about six per cent. in gold to the banker, more 
than is now allowed on mortgages and other forms of secu- 
rity. In ordinary business, among business men, if A 
borrows from B $19,000, and give for security a first 
mortgage on his (A’s) property, B, the lender, expects to 
receive say seven per cent. interest on the bond he now 
holds against A. Under the banking law, the Government, 
who is the lender to the banker of his circulating medium 
in the form of currency, with its (the Government’s) indorse- 
ment thereon, really receives not one cent for the loan, as 
B does in business, but the Government (corresponding to 
B) actually pays to the banker (corresponding to A) six or 
more per cent. on the bonds deposited for security. This is 
radically wrong, as it imposes an unjust tax upon the people. 
In a period of war such a law was, perhaps, made a neces- 
sity; now it should be abolished. 

Another reform necessary is the repeal of the law under 
which the Government stamps its depreciation on the national 
currency, by discriminating what it shall and shall not pay 
for: “ This note is a legal tender at its face value, for all 
debts public and private, except duties on imposts and 
interest on the public debt.’ The words we have italicized 
make the distinction and consequent depreciation. The 
Bank of England note is not depreciated in any such man- 
ner, and the result is it passes at par with gold all times and 
places. 

A third reform is called for, and that is the remonetization 
of silver in such quantities that it and gold shall form a basis 
of values to regulate all other values that are interchange- 
able. 

The present generation has already liquidated a large 
portion of the public debt, and should it not be equally in- 
cumbent on those who succeed us to contribute their share 
of the cost of preserving and perpetuating the blessings of a 
free government, which they will enjoy? The value of a 
government, like that of a commodity, is measured by what it 
costs, and he who shares in the country’s expenses is more 
likely to inquire into its workings and needed reforms than 
the free recipient of its favors. This is an accepted truth, 
demonstrated by the experience of societies, ecclesiastical 
and secular. Responsibility in any form tends to create a 
better type and style of citizenship. The man who is at the 
head of a family generally makes a better citizen than he who 
can roam at will, without restraints or any of the home-burdens 
to bear. Stability of purpose, frugality and sobriety, in the 
aggregate is on the side of the married population of the 
country. This condition of life should be encouraged, and 
in no better way can this be done than by rewarding those 
who settle upon our great public domain. 
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Sumners’ Poems: By SAMUEL B. SUMNER and CHARLES | 


A. SUMNER. 

pany. 

The authors and publishers have presented to the public 
in this book a production which commends itself. It comes 
to us in very attractive form: a 12mo, 500 pages, heavy 
tinted paper, prefaced with steel engravings of the authors, 
and elegantly bound in imitation morocco. 

The spirit of the brothers in sending the book out into the 
world is manifested in the words which mark its DEDIcA- 
TION: “ To the memory of our mother, Pluma Amelia Bars- 
stow Sumner, long since dead, from whose cultured lips 
we learned our first and best lessons, this volume is affection- 
ately inscribed.” The origin of the Poems is best set forth 
in the Preface: “ Written at different periods of our lives, 
and alternating from grave to gay, will not lack variety at 
least; and will afford some entertainment, we trust, to all 
classes of readers. Some pieces may be deemed lacking in 
dignity or poetic art, many are juvenile compositions, and 
many are of special local interest ; but for reasons which will 
be obvious, and by advice of those whose judgment we value, 
we insert them in this collection. Not without timidity, but 
relying upon the public indulgence, we launch this little 
venture on the uncertain sea.” 

We give the spirit and origin, so to speak, of this collec- 
tion, that the public may know something concerning the 
creative sources, that those interested in poetical writings may 
get an insight of the characters who speak to the world in 
verse and rhyme in this publication. They can only be fully 
known and measured after an intimate acquaintance with 
their thoughts and emotions. These are exhibited in many 
forms of expressions and shades of meaning. 

On page 14, in the poem “ THE TRUE LIFE,” we read: 


New York: The Authors’ Publishing Com- 


«* The dearest homage which the soul can show 
To its great Author, is, itself to know, 
Itself to cherish and develop here, 
Its ripening only for a higher sphere. 
As but rehearsing on the stage of time, 
For that grand Drama—awful and sublime— 
When the vast Drop-scene shall be rolled away, 
The glories of Hereafter to display! 
When Heaven’s full orchestra their strain begin, 
And the Forever shall be ushered in !’’ 


This stanza shows one style of the brother Samuel, and 
certainly in all, except the last four lines, exhibits clearness 
of perception and force of expression. The measure is 
good, however, throughout. The first four lines show con- 
densed thought and power. 

We extract from “ PRESENTED AS A SILVER WEDDING 
Girt,” on page 462, as showing the style of Charles A. 

“Full five and twenty years ago— 
Ah, me! what recollections swarm— 


Louisa changed her maiden name 
To please her Francis Maudlebaum.”’ 


There is great variety of style throughout the book, and | 


this is one of its values, as the mind does not weary with the 


sameness of measure or monotony of expression. The 
volume will well compensate perusal, and should meet with 
ready sale, combining as it does much that is brilliant and 
humorous with that which is patriotic and historic. 


Nimport, of the Wayside Series. 

Brooks & Company. 

This is a neat little volume of nearly 500 pages, 16mo, 
printed on cream tint paper, and bound in cloth. The 
typographical work is good, and the matter throughout very 
entertaining. ‘‘ Nimport,” the title of the book, is the name 
of “a goodly city,” and as the author says, “clean, busy, 
and fair to look upon.”” The Fonde family, composed of 
Paul, an artist of noted ambition; Philip, a member of the 
army, who scorned civil occupations; Margaret and Theo- 
dosia, sisters of tender age, and an orphan cousin named 
Copplestone Crownds, whose age bordered on six. These 
five characters lived in a three-and-a-half-story brick house, 
their own estate. In addition to this property they owned a 
little railroad stock, all of which comprised the estate of the 
late Andrew Fonde, the father of the two sisters and two 
brothers. The death of this devoted sire threw the quartette 
upon their own resources for a livelihood. 

This book tells in a most animated manner what these 
resources were, not as related by a stranger, but with all the 
spirit of Paul, the senior member of the household. The 
birth of the book, in the writer’s own language, is attributed 
to “a bunch of old letters written by Peg, and tied up ina 
bit of green ribbon.” 

The experience of the several members of the Fonde 
family in their struggles for what they considered the prizes ; 
the source of happiness and misery, and the ever-shifting 
scenes which confronted them, are presented almost as real 
as life itself. 

In order that the reader may form an idea of the style, 
we give the following extract from one of Peg’s letters: 
“* Dropping the curtain immediately, I sat still and speech- 
less. I would have given worlds to cry out, but was really 
—laugh at me as you may—quite dumb with fright. After 
a severe struggle I controlled myself sufficiently to look 
again. The figure stood as before, but the slight movement 
I made, in lifting the curtain perhaps, attracted its attention, 
for, turning, it advanced with long quick strides towards 
where I sat. My blood now stiffened in my veins! My 
limbs were paralyzed! I tried in vain to shriek! In abject 
terror I felt myself swooning, when the apparition spoke; 
said, in soft, deep, pleading tones: 


Boston: Lockwood, 


‘Oh, Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo?’ 
The sound of human voice, speaking intelligent and familiar 
words, brought me to myself enough to take presently 
another observation. The figure had retreated from the 
corner, and was standing as before, in the middle of the 
room.” Throughout the book there is a sort of naturalness 
| that can hardly fail to amuse and instruct. 
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Art in the Elder World.—The earliest records we have 
of art works are during the reign of Ninus and his queen, 
the famous Semiramis. She, it is said, caused a bridge to 
be thrown across the Euphrates, having at either end a castle, 
the walls and ceilings of which were painted with figures of 
people and animals; one being a hunting scene in which 
the queen herself appeared, casting a dart at a panther, 
while Ninus hurled a spear at a lion. 

Contemporaneous with these are accounts of Egyptian 
paintings; very few, however, for the art of carving, mould- 
ing, and sculpture seemed to have the highest place in the 
estimation of the nation of the Sphinx 

Then comes the Greek Zeuxius, merry old Zeuxius, who 
is said to have died laughing at the comical picture of an 
old hag he had just finished. The story of a picture he 
painted of a boy carrying a basket upon his head in which 
the grapes were so natural the birds came and picked them, 
is well known; also that when the people were wild with 
enthusiasm at the sight he, throwing his brush at it, ex- 
claimed, “ If the boy had been well painted, the birds would 
not have dared to touch the fruit.” And when his rival 
Parrhasius summoned him to decide the merits of his prize 
picture, Zeuxius, waiting for the curtain to be withdrawn, 
was amazed to find the curtain was the picture, and with 
true magnanimity exclaimed, “ Thou art the greater; Zeuxius 
deceiveth birds; Parrhasius, men.’ 

Apelles of Cos and Protogenes of Rhodes are the next 
whose names appear upon the roll of fame. Pliny relates of 
them (and declares he saw at Rome the panel upon which 
they drew before it was destroyed, when the Palace of the 
Cesars was consumed) the following story: Apelles, be- 
loved and honored by Alexander the Great, therefore 
praised of all men, having seen a picture of rare merit, was 
told it was the production of an artist of Rhodes, unknown, 
unhonored, and poor. He determined to know and aid the 
man, and visiting Rhodes found Protogenes absent; leaving 
word he would return at such an hour, he drew a line upon 
a panel, but left no name. Protogenes, on seeing it drew 
another, and absented himself from home at the hour ap- 
pointed for the coming of the other. When Apelles came 
he drew a third line, which Protogenes beholding, exclaimed 
in arapture: “ It is Apelles of Cos, or a god from Olympus.” 

It is likely these were not simple lines, but rather lined or 
outlined drawings, like the etchings of later artists, where 
a few seemingly unimportant strokes tell a whole story. 
Apelles painted many portraits of Alexander, one as Jove 
(or Zeims) with the thunderbolts in his hands, which was 
such a wonderful picture that Alexander issued a decree 
that no man save Apelles should ever after paint his portrait. 

Another, in which the Emperor was mounted upon Buceph- 
alus did not please him so well, when Apelles asked that 
the horse should be brought to compare him with his por- 
trait; instantly upon approaching it Bucephalus neighed 
aloud. “See, sire, your steed is a better judge than you.” 

Another saying of Apelles has become a proverb, the 
Latin rendering being ne sutor supra crepidam, and the story 
is: Apelles, hearing a cobbler find fault with a sandal he 
was painting, listened to his reasons for disapproval, and 
accepted them as correct. The cobbler, delighted by the 
respect shown his opinions, began to criticise the leg, when 





Apelles silenced him with, “ Cobbler, stick to thy last; thy 
judgment goeth no higher than the sandal.” 

His most famous picture is Venus Anadyomene rising from 
the sea foam. 

It is recorded of Apelles he never painted on walls, or 
upon anything which could not be removed or be rescued 
in case of fire, or be carried from place to place. “A pic- 
ture,” he declared, “ belongs to no one nation, city, or man, 
but should be the property of the world.” 

Of Protogenes, though no painting remains, it is said he 
was a masterly delineator, but severe, grave and precise in 
his style, with great accuracy of detail. He used only four 
colors in his paintings. The only one whose name has 
come down to us is one in which the foolish Rhodians re- 
fused to see merit, until Alexander, having offered an im- 
mense sum for it, they eagerly tried to outbid him, and 
prayed it might remain in Rhodes, which prayer was of 
course refused. This was a picture of Talysus, the founder 
of a city of the same name, on the isle of Rhodes. It is 
said Protogenes was working upon it when the island was 
taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes. M. F. 


The Delights and Labors of Literature.—The remark 
has frequently been made that “ one-half of the world knows 
not how the other half lives.” This applies to the manner 
of creating or producing the means of subsistence, and the 
mode of using them. If the same current of thought be ex- 
tended to literary writers, it may be said with even stronger 
evidences of truth, that “ nine-tenths of mankind know not 
how the other one-tenth exists.” The one part is so shut out 
or weaned from the multitude that the major portion of the 
world can only wonder how those who are bound up in 
thought and the business of making books for others to read 
get on in their everyday life. The readers are “so near, and 
yet so far” from the authors, that they are both friends and 
yet strangers. As strangers, they desire to become friends, 
and know more intimately of the toils and pleasures of those 
who have so often made them seasons of real joy, which 
might have been barren of fruition. While it is not our aim 
in this brief to unfold the unrevealed lives of the members of 
the literary world, we propose to give a few incidents illus- 
trative of the delights and the labors of literature. 

Literature possesses its solitary pleasures, and they are 
manifold; it also has its social enjoyments, and they are pers 
haps more numerous than the solitary. The Persian poet 
Sadi teaches a moral in one of his apologues. Two friends 
passing a summer day in a garden of roses, one satisfied 
himself with admiring their colors and inhaling their fra- 
grance; the other filled his bosom with the leaves, and en- 
joyed at home, during several days, with his family, the 
deliciousness of the perfume. The first was the so/itary, the 
second the socia/ student. He wanders among many gardens 
of thoughts, but always brings back some flower in his hand. 
Who can estimate the advantages that may result from this 
toil and this application of it! 

The domestic history of the amiable Cowper, notwithstand- 
ing his abiding melancholy, presents us with some placid and 
even glowing pictures, when contemplated seated on his sofa, 


rehearsing each newly constructed passage to his faithful 
Mary Unwin. 
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Electrical Influences.—In this day of scientific investi- 
gation and research with works on biology and physiology, 
important and interesting facts are being discovered and de- 
veloped, and what to the mind in days past was perplexing 
and unaccountable, is now being made plain, and elucidated 
upon rational, sound principles. It is a known fact that in a 
state of sleep the system becomes thoroughly relaxed, and its 
absorbing power great. Hence, diseases are more readily 
contracted in sleep than at any other time, and more especially 
those of a miasmatic kind; and hence, the importance of 
sleeping high above the ground ; as mephitic air rises about 
fifteen feet as an average, and the importance is manifest of 
sleeping above that height in all humid climates, and espe- 
cially in those subject to malarial or miasmatic influences. 
Thus it is observed, when an epidemic breaks out in a 
city, that those who live in cellars or on the first floors are 
more liable to take the disease. The reason is plain: for in 
sleep the body absorbs the floating disease that is in the air 
through the lungs and relaxed system. Hence, in high and 
dry latitudes epidemics are seldom, and are never feared. 
Thirty feet above the ground is a safe height, but forty is still 
better, and the higher one gets the purer the atmosphere in 
the fall season. 

It is well known that the human system is full of electricity, 
and it has much to do with our physical comfort. The same 
principle holds good relative to human as to other bodies 
surcharged with electricity, according to their temperaments 
and perhaps habits. Some are decidedly emissive in nervous 
force, while others again are absorbent in nervous force. No 
two such persons should sleep together, for it is life to one 
and death to the other in time. 

There is nothing that will so soon derange the nervous sys- 
tem of a person who emits nervous force during sleep, as to 
sleep with another who is an absorbent. The absorber will 
go to sleep and rest quietly all night, and get up in the morn- 
ing feeling bright and refreshed; while the emitter will be 
tossing, restless, nervous and excitable, and will get up fret- 
ful, peevish, feeling out of sorts and unrefreshed by sleep. 
Vet not one out of ten thousand will know the real cause of 
their feelings; they only know that they did not sleep well. 
No two persons, no matter who they are, should habitually 
sleep together. One will thrive, grow strong, healthy, and 
resist disease ; while the other will grow by degrees weak, 
nervous, peevish, and sink unresistingly under disease, It is 
astonishing that physicians have not given the subject more 
thought. 

Nature never intended that the old and young should sleep 
together; that is to say, those whose waste is greater than 
their repair. After fifty, as a general rule, the waste of the 
human body begins and the repair declines. But in children 
and those in the forenoon of life, the repair is far greater than 
the waste. Hence the old would become an absorber, and 
take from the young some of its force. Grandparents should 
never sleep with their grandchildren under any circum- 
stances; for the wasting body of the old would keep warm 
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and absorb the heat and force and health at the expense of 
the child. 

The sick and weak should sleep to themselves, no matter 
whether children, young folks or old folks, Consumptives 
should ever have a bed to themselves, for consumption is con- 
tagious, whether so declared by medical authority or not. It 
is not as rapid in its workings as that of small-pox, measles, 
mumps,etc. A weak, sickly, feeble child should never sleep 
with one that is just the opposite, unless the object is to keep 
alive the feeble at the expense of the strong. What is true of 
children is equally applicable to those who are older, and in 
all the stages and conditions of life. 


Transmission of Heat.—Light passes through all trans- 
parent bodies alike, from what source soever it may come. 
The rays of heat from the sun also, like the rays of light from 
the same luminary, pass through transparent substances with 
little change or loss. Radiant heat, however, from terrestrial 
sources, whether luminous or not, is in a great measure ar- 
rested by many transparent substances. If the sun’s rays be 
concentrated by a metallic mirror, the heat accompanying 
them is so intense at the focus as to fuse copper and silver 
with ease. A pane of colorless window-glass interposed be- 
tween the mirror and the focus, will not stop any considerable 
part of the heat. If the same mirror is presented to any other 
source of heat, however (as, for example, to a red-hot ball), 
the glass plate will stop nearly all the heat, although the light 
is undiminished. We thus distinguish two sorts of calorific 
rays, which are sometimes called Solar and Cuiinary Heat; 
and we discover that substances transparent to light are not, 
so to speak, transparent to heat in a like degree. This pro- 
perty is distinguished from transparency by the term Diather- 
mancy (meaning the easy transmission ef heat). It appears 
that many substances are eminently diathermous, which are 
almost opaque to light: like smoky quartz, forexample. The 
temperature of the source of heat has the greatest influence 
on the number of rays of heat which are transmitted by a 
given screen; as in the case of the glass plate, which permits 
nearly all the sun’s rays to pass, but arrests over sixty-five 
per cent. of the rays from a lamp-flame. 

Nitro-Glycerine.—The prodigious explosive energy of 
nitro-glycerine will be comprehended by an inspection of the 


accompanying tabulated figures, which give the comparative 
qualities of a number of the explosives. 






































Estimated 
Heat. — Explosive 
3 Force. 
a 509 0.173 litres 88 
Artillery powder 608 (0.225 * 137 
Sporting powder. 641 0.216 “ 139 
Powder, nitiate of soda for its base.| 764 0.248 ‘ 190 
Powder, chlorate of potassa “ 972 0.318 “ 309 
Gun-cotton 590 0.801 ‘ 472 
Picric acid 687 |0.780 “ 536 
| fee 578 (0.585 “ 337 
Gun-cotton mixed with chlorate of 
potash 1420 0.484 “* 680 
Picric acid mixed with chlorate of 
potas 424 0.408 ” 582 
Picrate mixed with chlor. of potash) 1422 |0.337 ‘ 478 
Nitro-glycerine ..v..csvvsssssesssserees vows! 1320 10.710 * 930 
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The Home Circle.—There can be no doubt that the 
truest happiness is ever to be found at home. No man without 
a home can be long and truly happy. But the domestic group 
can be productive of happiness only when it is assimilated 
by affection, and kept in union by discreet friendship. Then 
it tends to produce as much happiness as this world is 
capable of; and its sweet repose is sought for by all sensible 
men, as ever by the wisest and greatest. 

What can be compared in our intercourse with the atten- 
tions of our family—with their exhilarating smiles and 
undissembled love? All these raise the gentlest and most 
pleasing emotions, and call forth all the sentiments of 
uncontrolled nature. What are the raptures of ambition, 
the pleasures of fame, the delights of honor, in comparison 
with them? Utterly worthless and insipid. 

Hence it is that we see senators and heroes shutting out 
the acclamations of an applauding world to partake the 
endearments of family conversation, and to enjoy the prattling 
of their little children in their harmless pleasures. And these 
are the purest sources of mirth. They have influences, too, in 
amending the heart; for innocence is communicating by 
coming in contact with it; and the sweetest simplicity of 
children tends to purify the heart from the pollution that it 
has acquired from moving in the world and mixing with 
men, 

Into what an abyss of moral degradation should we not be 
sunken were it not for women and children? Well might 
the great Author of evangelical philosophy have been 
delighted with the presence of children, and found in them 
—what He in vain sought among those who judged them- 
selves their superiors—goodness and virtue. 

Cicero, with all his liberality of mind, felt the tenderness 
of home attachment; and at one time he acknowledged that 
he received no satisfaction in any company but that of his 
wife, his little daughter, and—to use his own language— 
“his honied young Cicero.” 

Sir Thomas More, with his great powers of mind, devoted 
a great share of his time—because he knew it to be his duty, 
and felt it to be his delight—to the amusement of his children. 
Homer in his Iliad, in the parting interview between 
Hector and Andromach, has interested the heart of the reader 
in his terrible hero, by showing the amiability of his Trojan 
chief, by depicting him, while standing completely armed 
for the battle-field, taking off his helmet that he might not 
frighten his little boy with its nodding plumes. 


A Young lad, whose teacher is rather free with the rod, 
remarked the other day that “they had too many hollerdays 
at their school.” 


The Witchery of Manner.—Almost every man can 
recall scores of cases within his knowledge where pleasing 
manners have made the fortune of lawyers, doctors, divines, 
merchants, and, in short, men in every walk of life. Raleigh, 








as related in history, flung down his lace coat in the 
mud for Elizabeth to walk on, and got for his reward a 
proud Queen’s favor. The Politician who has this advantage 
easily distances all the rival candidates, for every voter he 
speaks with becomes instantly his friend. The very tone in 
which he asks for a pinch of snuff, are often more potent 
than the logic of a Webster or a Clay. Polished manners 
have often made scoundrels successful, while the best of 
men, by their hardness and coldness, have done themselves 
incalculable injury—the shell being so rough that the world 
could not believe that there was a precious kernel within it. 
Civility is to a man what beauty is to a woman. It creates 
an instantaneous impression in his behalf, while the opposite 
quality exercises as quick a prejudice against him. It is a real 
ornament—the most beautiful dress that a man or woman 
can wear—and worth more as a means of winning favor than 
the finest clothes and jewels ever worn. 


Deacon Jones, just deceased, had a very red nose, 
His widow thought it rather personal in the funeral discourse, 
‘* Another shining light has been :aken from our congrega- 
tion.” 


How to Secure Perfection.—A friend called on Michael 
Angelo, who was finishing a statue. Some time afterward he 
called again; the sculptor was still at his work. His friend, 
looking at the figure, exclaimed, “‘ You have been idle since 
I saw you last.” 

* By no means,” replied the sculptor, “I have retouched 
this part, and polished that, I have softened this feature, 
and brought out this muscle; I have given more expression 
to this lip, and more energy to this limb.” 

“ Well, well,” said his friend; “ but all these are trifles,’? 

“It may be so,” replied Angelo; “recollect that trifles 
make perfection, and that perfection is no trifle.” So also is 
it with character. 


Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, abhorred smoking. 
His Quaker council one day, observing his approach, laid 
down their pipes. “I am glad to see,” said Penn, “you 
ashamed of that vile habit.” ‘Not at all,” returned a 
principal Friend; “ we only laid them down lest we should 
offend a weak brother.” 


Ivy Culture in Vases.—A number of Zhe Garden re- 
commends the vase culture of ivy in moss and water for 
drawing-room purposes. The directions given for its man- 
agement are as follows: The ivy should be grown in long, 
opaque glass jars or vases, and it is essential that such vessels 
should be wide at the top, so that the plants, after being 
properly rooted, can be taken out and the jars cleaned when 
necessary. In the selection of ivy for vase culture, long 
pieces with small leaves are to be recommended. Those 
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taken from the stems of trees where the points are inclined 
to be pendant will be found to answer best, such ivy having 
generally stout stalks covered with aerial roots, Each vase, 
according to its size, should contain three, four, or five pieces, 
each piece being rolled up separately, in a small portion of 


Hypnum or sphagnum moss, the latter being preferable.. 


After this tie all the pieces loosely together in a clump to 
suit the width of the vase, and place them in it so that the 
ball of moss does not reach within five or six inches of the 
bottom. It will be necessary to keep the water in the vase 
about half way up the moss till the cuttings are properly 
rooted. From the moss the roots will extend into the water 
below, and it will be found that those roots produced in the 
moss and water will be quite sufficient to nourish the plants. 
Cutting plants whose roots have been produced in soil, if 
lifted and placed in vases, will ultimately do well; but the 
probability is that the roots will die and the plants for a time 
sicken until new fibres are formed capable of enduring moss 
and water culture. After the ivy is properly rooted, the glass 
jars may be kept full of water, and sprigs of flowers may also 
be inserted in them. The water and flowers may be changed 
when necessary, and even the ivy, whose roots ought now be 
a solid mass, may also be taken out and replaced at pleasure 
without injury. 


A Singular Freak.—A well-known wealthy Parisian has 
had himself painted, by an eminent artist, “ As he was,” “As 
he is,” and * As he will be.” ‘As he was,” represents him 
at the age of twenty-five, a poor wretch in ragged garments, 
with his toes peeping through holes in his shoes—slinking, 
half famished, by the side of awall. “ As he is,” figures him 
fat and jolly as an alderman, well-dressed, with gold chains 
decking his waistcoat, and diamond rings blazing on his fin- 
gers. And, in “ As he will be,” he is made a hideous corpse. 
Not the least singular feature of such a singular freak is the 
fact that he has the paintings hung in his drawing-room. 


“I Never Thought of That.”—A pastor to a new 
charge, where the interest of the people in the church had 
yrown lukewarm and the finances low, was advised by a 
member, as a means of success, to “ throw one leg over the 
desk while preaching.” The minister remarked, “I do not 
see how that would serve the cause of religion;’’ to which 
the member replied, “I never thought of that!’ 


A Query.—A little fellow who was worrying over a piece 
of shad at dinner, demoralized his mother by asking, ‘* Mam- 
ma, where did God find all the bones to make the first shad 
of ?” 


The Decade of Talent.—A philosophical physician has 
been collecting statistics of mental power, and comes to the 
conclusion from an analysis of the lives of a thousand repre- 
sentative men as distinguished in the great branches of human 
effort, that the golden decade of the mental faculties is be- 
tween thirty and forty, the silver between forty and fifty, the 
brazen between twenty and thirty, and the iron between fifty 
and sixty. We hardly realize the superiority in mental power 
of the younger men, because almost all positions of trust— 
professorships, high political offices, and the like—are in the 
hands of the elders, Reputation, like money, belongs chiefly 





to the old; but men do not become widely known until they 
have done the work out of which their fame grows. Origi- 
nal work requires enthusiasm, and enthusiasm is a compara- 
tively youthful quality. If all the original work which has 
been done by men under forty-five were swept away at a 
breath, we should well-nigh go back to barbarism. But 
these are only general notions—and the world is full of ex- 
ceptions to them. Genius grows old slowly. Age is largely 
a question of health. Some people are younger at forty than 
others at thirty; and while the enthusiasm which belongs to 
youth remains, the work kindled by its warmth need not 
harden into the cold dullness of age. 


An Incident of the Russian War.— Among the officers 
on the Grand Duke’s staff is a tall, handsome man, with a 
lithe, slender, active figure, a clear, blue eye, and a face young 
enough for a second lieutenant. It is Skobeleff, the youngest 
general in the Russian army, the conqueror of Khokand. He 
has the reputation, even among the Russians, of being a mad- 
man, who would fling away his own life and those of his 
troops without the slightest regard for consequences. During 
the war which resulted in the conquest of Khokand, a Rus- 
sian detachment of eight hundred men, with four hundred 
Cossacks, was compelled to retreat before a superior force of 
the enemy. General Trotsky decided upon a night attack, 
and confided his plan to Colonel Skobeleff then his chief of 
staff. The latter entered into the idea with great enthusiasm, 
and proposed to lead the attacking column himself, and to 
take only one hundred and fifty Cossacks. Skobeleff, having 
reconnoitered the ground, perceived that the Khokandians 
had encamped within a mile and a half of the Russians in an 
open plain, which gave every facility for the manceuvering of 
cavalry, At midnight he took his one hundred and fifty Cos- 
sacks, divided them into three parties, and cautiously sur- 
rounded the enemy’s camp. The party, led by Skobeleff 
himself, managed to pass the enemy’s outposts, who were 
sound asleep. Then he gave the signal for the attack by 
firing his pistol, and, followed by his one hundred and fifty 
Cossacks, he rode headlong into the enemy’s camp of six 
thousand or seven thousand men, shouting and yelling like 
fiends, and cutting down everything in their passage. Fora 
quarter of an hour the plain resounded with shrieks and yells, 
shots, the trampling of horses, shouts and groans, and all the 
uproar of battle. Then all was silence. Skobeleff assem- 
bled his Cossacks, and when morning came he found that the 
whole army of the enemy, six thousand or seven thousand 
men, had disappeared, leaving on the field about forty dead, 
two thousand or three thousand muskets and sabres, all their 
camp materials and baggage. But what was his astonish- 
ment on calling the roll to discover that he had not lost a 
man either killed or wounded! 


Brickmakers die very young, not because the gods love 
them particularly, but because theirs is such a kiln business. 


She Presumed he Would.—“ When I die,” said a mar- 
ried man, “I want to go where there is no snow to shovel.” 
His wife said she presumed he would. 


Virtue’s Reward.—* Her children arise up and call her 
blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 





